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Women Readers, 
THESE FACTS ARI 
Me FOR YOU, 


irmy of Peace and Con 


nent Over 90,000 Strong. 


ERE are some profital 
As everyone knows, women w!] t] md of new 
paper notoriety. So are also the me f tl T site is the & 
with the wives, mothers, sisters and daugh of tl Thev neitl 
‘seek nor desire to paragle their names and rs 1 re tl common set 
forbids it and their modesty shrinks from it { lers the appe 
ance in print of an army of plain peop! matter of. J t import When t 
mother who personally rears her children ; th e1 lly performs 1 
domestic duties ; the working girl who supports he vhe1 hv n take up t 
“pen in favor of a thing it means something to womar in particul ind mankind 
general. It may not mean much when a few such ' the publics ae 
manner, for there are exceptions to every rule a th re, of urse, exception 
women. but when a whole army of women, from here, there and ider—from ever 
Wwhere—an army numbering 
OVER NINET Y THOUSAND! 
when such an army of women publicly ask to be heard, it is well worth while to paw 
and ponder. 
To be exact, to give the record just as it stat housand seven hundr. 
“na thirty-four women have, of their own free will ten letters « ratitude to D: 
mV. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., thanking him for t! ted on themselves 1 
Wr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and D: ierce solden Me l very. The 
have done more—these women who from nditions of sufferins ndency and fema 
weakness have been raised to h ay ypiness and the full enjoy: ts of | They have aske 
that, for the benefit of their ailing sisters, their experience be pub! | throughout tl 
land. Every one of these women had vainly tried other re1 nd other physician 
. pind a very large number of them had considered themsel ncurable and had been flat 
onounced incurable before they comm 1e 1 of mmo1 se discoveri 
hind followed the common sense advice such as Dr, Pi vill se to any suffering womia 
‘awho will write him. 


The above brief talk on Woman’s peculiar ailmet ied 'r. Pierce’s Great 
Family Doctor Book, The People’s Common nse M Ad rv o contains hun 
dreds of testimonials and reproduced photographs with nan iresses of those cured 
of all the various diseases peculiar to womene sSeveral chapt ted to the consideration 
Of these maladies. This great work, bound’ fit strong pay will be MAILED FREE 
W any one sending twenty-one (21) cents in « cent stamps to ] for packing and postage 
only ; contains over 1,000 pages ¢ =e 300 illustration ver ‘380,000 copies sold in cloth covers 
at regular price of $1.50. ddress (with stamp id this Coupon 

WORLD’s Wideman: MEDICAI OCI ON, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y 
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td that bottle of Pond’s 
\" Extract.” 


Incomparable for sunburn, chafing, 


a bruises, inflamed eyes, insect 
n stings, etc. Made only by 
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of Liberty, 
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and strengthens all our 
faculties.”’ 
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A WONDERFUL CHILD OF SILENCE, 


ESTELLA V. 


N a sunny southern home in the 
town of Tuscumbia, Alabama, some 
fourteen years ago, was born a little 

girl whom destiny had marked for a 
wonderful cdreer. Through her tiny 
veins ran the blood of Colonel Alex- 
ander Moore, General Robert E. Lee, 
and Edward Everett Hale, an illustri- 
ous ancestry, but one she was destined 
to honor,in a unique way, before reach- 
ing maturity, Itis rare if not unpre- 
cedented, that a child of fourteen 
should pass so generally into current 
literature as has Helen Adams Keller. 

Every one has heard of this pheno- 
menal blind and deaf girl; many have 
seen her or at least read her simple 
life-story written, originally, for the 
Youth’s Companion. Those who are 
prone to discount her fame as an ex- 
aggeration of over-fond frienils need 
only spend an hour in her thea 
to be convinced that the little girl is a 
prodigy among prodigies. 

A sketch of her life—a life so rare 
in its details as to need no literary art 
to make it thrilling, will serve to pre- 
sent what is a world-wide study. 

Helen was the first child to enter 
the home of Major Arthur Keller, and 
as the little girl writes in her autobi- 
ography, ‘‘My mother watched me 
coming and going, laughing, prattling, 
with proud happy eyes. I was- her 
only child, and she thought there 
never had been another baby quite so 
beautiful as her little Helen.” 

When she was eighteen months old, 
scarlet fever deprived her of both 
sight and hearing, although the fact 


SUTTON, 


did not force itself upon the unhappy 
parents until some time after her re- 
covery. It was one of those soul- 
tragedies with an old-new plot which 
the parents of every deaf child know 
by heart. What hero in battle ever 
opposed his foe with such despairing 
energy as the mother fights the grow- 
ing conviction, ‘‘My child is deaf!” 

The record of Helen’s life from 
this period gives us a rare peep into 
the wonderland of a child’s soul. Our 
memories of babyhood, of the first, 
vague questionings and the evolution 
of our primitive philosophy, are either 
indistinct or obliterated by the multi- 
tude of after-impressions. Living, 
day after day, in a world of silence 
and darkness, Helen’s ideas were 
unique and somewhat late in develop- 
ment, hence many of them are pre- 
served in her wonderful memory. 

The speech-idea, which must be 
evolving itself in the baby’s mind 
when he lisps his first ‘+ goo-goo,” 
came to Helen as follows: 

‘*When I was a very little child, I 
used to sit in my mother’s lap nearly 
all the time because I was very timid 
and did not like to be left by myself, 
and I would keep my little hand on her 
face all the while, because it amused 
me to feel her face and lips move when 
she talked with people. I did not 
know, then, what she was doing, for 
I was quite ignorant of all things. 
Then, when I was older, I learned 
to play with my nurse and the little 
negro children, and I noticed that 
they kept moving their lips just like 
577 
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my mother; so I moved mine, too, 
but sometimes it made me angry and I 
would hold my playmates’ mouths very 
hard. I did not know, then, that it 
was very naughty to do so.” 

It was a long step from this vague 
wondering to the actual use of speech, 
but several years later the chasm was 
spanned. 

Another echo 


from this strange 
childhood tells of her first knowledge 
of pain. Her temperament was sunny, 
and she had been shielded by her mis- 
fortune from contact with the sadder 
phases of life. Hence this seems like 
a fresh entrance of sorrow into Eden. 
She writes: 

‘¢ Before I learned to read I thought 
everybody was happy, and at first I 
was grieved to know about pain and 
great sorrows.” 

Her perplexity increased until she 
finally wrote a childish letter to Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, asking him why her 
Father in Heaven thought it best for 
His children to have pain and sorrow 
sometimes, and adding pathetically, 
‘*Please tell me something you know 
about God.” 

As the little girl grew out of baby- 
hood she learned to express her wants 
in simple gestures, but their inade- 
quacy often angered her When she 
was six years old her father went to 
the director of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, where Laura Bridgman 
was educated, asking forateacher. The 
final answer came some time afterward 
in the person of Miss Annie Sullivan, 
a lady who had been blind, but whose 
sight was then fully restored. There 
is something inexpressibly pathetic in 
the story of her arrival as Helen tells 
It; 

‘*My mother had made me under- 
stand, in a vague way, that a lady was 
coming who would have something to 
do with me. There I stood, 
clinging to the lattice of the porch, 
wistfully waiting for I knew not what. 
ira Suddenly I felt approach- 
ing footsteps; they came nearer; I 
stretched out my little hand eagerly; 
some one took it, and in another in- 
stant I was in my teacher's arms. 
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We could 


lI 


other. I 
could not ask her why she had come. 
Yet I am sure I felt, in a vague, be- 
wildered way, that something beautiful 
was going to happen to me,” 
This is almost an allegory of the 
approach of human fate. 

One is naturally curious to know 


by what would reach 


not speak to each 


avenue a teacher 


so circumscribed a mind. A _ begin- 
ning was made at once. In unpack- 
ing her trunk Miss Sullivan took from 


it a beautiful doll, which she presented 
to her little charge. After Helen’s 
curiosity had been satisfied Miss Sul- 
van took the tiny hand and spelled 


l yf the manual alphabet. 


doll in letters « 


Helen speaks of this as finger-play; 
for, at first, it was nothing more to her 
than an agreeable exercise of her tiny 
pink digits. In the yurse of two 
weeks she had learned to spell the 


names of about twenty articles, but it 
was still gymnastics, and not language 


not caught the idea that a 


’ 
1 


for she had 


word was the sign of a conception. 
But one day, while holding her mug 
under the spout of the pump and spell- 
ing W-a-t-e-r at her teacher’s direc- 


language burst 
she was scarcely able to 


ndeur of the 


” 


tion, the conception of 
upon her, and 
contain the gr 


thought. 
sne says, sin My 
a darkened cham- 
ber, waiting for words to and 
light the lam; rhich is thought.” 
Her progre from this time was 
phenomenally rapid. It was and has 
ever since been a mind wholly « 


f learning. 








mind had been like 
enter 


> 


onse- 
We 


allowed 


crated to the service 


sometimes wonder when she 


herself time to play; for her powers 
were all focused on knowledge, and the 
eye of her mind was constantly alert. 
In this respect she was the ideal pupil 
so often sighed for by the weary 
teacher, so ra y re alized. 

An idea of the rapidity with which 
her mind developed may be gained 


from the fact that in April of 1887 the 
child who a month previously had been 
without a 


language or an idea of one 
was expressing thought in sentences. 
This she did at first in connection 
with objects Being supplied with 
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g words printed more space than we can command to 

lett sketch the details of this remarkable 

on the correspon y objects, is ex- accomplishment. Suffice it to say that 
pressing, wardrobe: “ the sensitive fingers took the pla e of 
‘*Box is on table;” The next step eyes and ears as the eager pupil ex- 
was to arrange th: ps in a frame in lored Miss Fuller’s lips, mouth and 


the proper order to form sentences. external throat to find the position of 
The methods ordinarily used with eeth, tongue and trachea in forming 


if 
} 
( 





blind children were soon discarded, as_ the differe unds, and that owing to 
the little pupil’s intelligence overleaped absolute concentration her imitation of 
conventi d rendered in- 

termediate st -ducational tis hing tribute to her unsel- 
process unnecessary. In an incredibly fish nature th er first thought, on 
short time vrite, r bool earning that she could speak, was of 


in raised letters, a ell manually, the y it would give others She 


mbossed books, et inguage, but at the present writing 
It was there that n discovered *r articulatior uperior to that of 
at her little a ites (blind but not n of the deaf who are assisted in 
I And what is 

he reads the 

g her fingers 

speaker play 

studies are 


books read 


language 

nin the and actual a rements, has out- 
he Deaf, stripped them. 

: In what measure we may regard this 


rmal, or how far she is 
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simply a skillful development of nor- 
mal faculties, it is impossible to say 
The scrutiny of 
upon her from all sides. 
of psychology is busily 
perceptions and the 
psychic science ts analyzing her facu 


science Is fox used 


he scalpel 
probing her 
spectroscope ol 
ties. We can weigh a hair and meas- 
ure a sunbeam; but the instruments to 
examine faculties are 
structed 

No exhaustive analysis of Helen 
Keller’s powers has yet been attempted, 
and those who seek to account for her 
accomplishments are only partly su 
cessful. There are yet unknown quanti- 
ties in the equation. We cannot just- 
ly adopt the deaf child as a standard 
of comparison, for any familiar 
with the inflexible expression of 
deaf will realize how Helen's command 
of idiomatic language places her 
comparably above her fellows in affl 
tion, 

Dr. Oliver Wendall 
whom the little girl 
visit, writes: 
mastery of language that your lette: 
shows. It almost makes me think the 
world would get along as well without 
the senses of sight and hearing: 
them. 
ter in agreat many ways, fi 
not fight as they do now 
of an army of blind people with guns 
and cannon. Think of 
mers! Of what use would they an 
their drum-sticks be? 


not so easily co 


one 
the 


Ho mes, t 
made a memorable 
‘*IT am surprised at the 


aS with 
Perhaps people would be bet 
rthey c l 


lust think 


It does great credit not only 
you Dut to 


so broken down the walls that seemed 


I your instructors w ave 


o shut you in that now y t : 
seems more bright and cheerf ‘ 
that of many seeing a earing <¢ 
dren.” 

Her haste beautif y gy 
Helen owes to her marvellous mem 
and the choiceness of her environment. 
Hers is a mind that retains the langu- 
age -poured into in without cons S 
effort. Noexpression, turn of thoug 
or figure seems ever to escape 
When we remember that her litt 
world has been a_ choicely ¢ 


scribed one, her associates « 
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that from the loose, un 


grammatical talk 


people, and 
which unconsciously 
has been 


removed by her affliction, we can re 


corrupts a child’s diction she 


alize trom what pure sources she draws 
In her store-house are 
Whittier, Holmes, 


her language. 


g 
the treasures of 
retained not 


Tennyson, Longfellow, 


's 
sorely in thetr nl tar . hiyt nre. 
merely in their substance but pre 
serving the very language-mold 
Vy were Cast When she 
the her thoughts, all this 
hers upon demand without 


Ss miles 


and 


memory necessi- 


for words 
ss nimble 
\. Grahman Bel! na 
National Acad- 
Washingt 


“4 


before the 
sciences at 
zes this phenomenon as un- 
We must not, 


Helen’s language as 


agiarism, 
j 








f classic literature. his 
t wo be if memory were her only 
great endowment But to it is wedded 
a powerful imagination that creates 
where the single faculty would repro 
ce Her conversation sparkles with 
figures, descriptions, and pretty con- 
ceits which doubtless draw their sub- 
stance from the writings of great 
t rs: but they are so tinted and re- 
arrange vy Helen’s rich fancy that 
the v DEC e practically, ner Ow 
Note the oT et fancies in thet w- 
gy, « I I er every speer 
Une while gather wers 
i ts 2 side sp gs in ama, 
she ex ¢ The mount Ss are 
crow g the springs t 4 
tt til reflect rs 
Refe g t another time, t 
Visit Lexingt Mass,, she w S 
AS we ilong, we could see t 
es chs be i the 
I st st oO the ttle « t t 
t S whispering their 
s ets anem S. the W 1 
\ at id the f y 
ttle « d- ferns all peeped t at 
s from beneath the brown leaves.”’ 
‘*‘T think the flowers are God's 
smiles S remarked one day. 
When t ywer wilts, the perfume 
sits s g g up to God 
lo these two faculties of memory 














A WONDERFUL CHILD OF SILENCE, 


HEI KELLER CONVERSING WITH 


and imagi yn, the little pupil owes 
not only th othing of her thought 
but her wonderful store of information, 
A schedule of what she has studied 
would give but a meagre idea of her 
knowledge. There seems to be ab- 
solutely no subject on which she con- 
not converse intelligently. At the 
public receptions held for her in several 
f our great ci has been th 

centre of c es of educators, 
scientists, philosophers, ministers, men 
of every school of thought, and these 
h lied | questions from 
the tandpoints. The answers 


MISS SULLIVAN. 
her lips are little short 


, if we accept the psychological 
theory that what gains a lodgment in 
the mind is never really forgotten, the 
wonder still remains; for memory may 
indeed preserve the records of all that 
enters the mind, but it is quite another 
matter to persuade it to give up the 
facts at the right time. Helen’s facil- 
ity for recalling is nearly perfect, and 
her knowledge is so classified that she 
knows just where to turn for the most 
diverse material. 

In what degree may this girl be re- 
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garded as a revelati 
ties within the reach of every child? 
No close comparison can fairly be 
made between her and the ordinary 
child; for aside from the question of al 


n of the poss bi 


normal endowment, she owes much of 


her memory development to her very 


} 


affliction. She lives in a world of ab- 


solute quiet and darkness, undistractec 
by the multitude of 


approach us simultaneously through 


impressions that 


eye and ear. In her studies but one 
sense (that of touch) is on strict d 





at a time. Through manual spelling 
or speech manually apprehended ideas 
are presented 
sions to efface them 
concentration (on 
largely 
With powers accurately 
the entering thought, it makes an 


g 
tense, clear-cut impression somewhat 


with no rival impres- 


depends) is 


p SS! 


focussed 


like that we occasionally receive wher 

unduly exalted, and the 

others, for the time, are in abeyance 
l'o the vividness of first impressi: 


one sense Is 


is added the advantage of meditat 
Helen has only to withdraw her ha: 
and the current of communicatio: 
cut off. She is then 
her thoughts and ruminate upon her 
mental store as no 
enables us to do. 

gut all this would be of little valu 


f 


tree to arrange 


appliance of art 


if she were not gifted with a wonder 
ful imagination. This faculty must be 
in almost constant use; for her wi 

is a picture gallery, and imaginat 
must paint, from the suggesti 


three senses, the things ordinarily s 


s 
plied by five. Che daily occurrences 
of the home life become history as 
they pass through spelling to rea 


her, and imagination vivifies them be 

fore she can be responsive It is no 
wonder, then, 
sons she meets i! 
real as the friends about her, and th 


that the fictitious pet 


books are almost as 


the pages of ancient history glow w 
as much color as the day just ended 
This nimbleness of the imaginat 


is nature’s greatest compensation fi 
her loss of sight and hearing: for, 


although the remaining 


quickened, they could not possibly 
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supply the terials she must have 
for an equate conceptl of the I 

verse \w a mere suggest of 
natural feat es, a tne scene is ners 


She goes to Niagara and stands in the 





g t 
presence of the Cataract that speaks si 
powerfully: through eye and ear, but 
has only faint messages for any othe 
sense, Bey« 1 the dashing of t 
spray and the vibrati u 
we wi ( t can | ( 
het At the base of the falls she ri 
Cceives a Ss t ( © scene In 
ag iti¢ Ss the alert rhe most 
ardent ve f nature cé d ot ¢ 
n re enrapt ( t she bec es 
\ eve-W ss s describes the 
scene 

‘No one s vilege it wast 
De t torget the vari¢ 
€ t Ss express er tace ot 
Said Dut t ve every ti petray- 
ed her ex ¢ ent } y, with he 
face wre Ss! es. she Sa d. 
hushet ‘ a rvelously sig 

1 t ( I feel the tre 
ohe the the ioveliy rose s 
wore dress morning 
exten g is f S poss 
VCVO { . € t 
the s g torre saying Che S¢ 
s buried S pass te he t 
river carries iwav, I can see its 
grandet i eauly " 

I think I e the same sensat tl 
I had whe I st st bes t 
ore t ¢ ¢ I ¢ it awe anc re 

€ € Oo Ww } tt t¢ I 
t i € the same wW ] 
sta S S t the foot « 
Mt. Bla 

With He s ment SS IS ¢ 
ort iit ¢’ a k ” tr the 
S¢ sts | > | > ust 

are W ~ t the east mpor 
unt ‘ g ty ead a rap 
t the fingers on the back 
ot € ar he ecK, Ne 
race vwoe the speaker may ch S¢ 
to spe to! 

Visitors at \\ s | may have 
1otTICcC eC na rtment of the Al 
thropolog i g, mechanical ap- 

iratus ft tes o° mem y accuracy 
f sense-pe susceptibility t 
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AS YOU WOULD BE FORGIVEN 


pain, etc. Helen was sublected to scientific spectacles, she is one of the 


these various tests with very signin- purest and loveliest of nature’s chil- 


cant results \ ite description of dren Whatever diagnosis of her case 
these is impossible here, but theirrec- the learned doctors may make, there 
ord shows remarkable strength of will be none more beautiful (nor, per- 
memory, anda comparable delicacy haps, nearer the truth) than her own 
of sense-perception through touch. given at Niagara Falls: ‘*Do you 
What gnt Helen Keller may yet think it is strange that I should like t 
throw on psy: gy, education, or e here? No; it is not strange; for 
psychic science we dare not prophesy G 1s Planted in our hearts the power 
But to the la , un mbered by (fe feel t tery enfolding us.” 
4S YOU WOULD BE FORGIVEN, 
LIA I RENCI 
HUG! Chug! ¢ g he great an y to have it out of the 
barrel went steadily rour hous 
und 1 with scarce a break He ghed goo¢ 





gt g 

Chis g of tter w pay < es,”’ he said 
up the taxes, Mary, a then we « ste man, is 
begin to save for the new buggy, you dishonest, but he has always been fair 
are sO anxious to have,” remarked the andsquare with me; I'll say that for 
churner, « ently, as his wife him.’ 


came out into the porch with a pan ‘*He ought to be, "returned Mrs. 
of hot water carried carefully in both Marlow, decidedly. ‘*‘We have paid 


hands. our interest every year and met each 
Mrs. Marlow gave a satisfied little payment as fast as it came due; we 

chuckle. ‘‘I shall be glad to see the have paid him twice over for the place, 

roan colt insomething beside that old in paying so much interest.”’ 

wagon,” she said warmly. ‘‘He de- ‘Well, well, it’s over with now, 

serves the best ere is and, with a Marv: so let's be happy. I thank God 


new buggy, we'll have as fine a turn- He has let me live to see the day I can 


callthe farm my own. Why! what's 








the matter ? e cried 1 the 

reat as his wife staggered away 
from the ‘‘worker” she was scalding 
and dropped down into a chair ‘* Are 


you sick, Mary? O! what is it? 
He ran to her side and began chaf- 
to mill in these five years; but we'll ing her hands. ‘-Speak t me, 
have a new one. now, the farm is paid Mary!” he cried, frantically. ‘*O! 
for—or will be, when Higgins getsthe what shall I do?” 
money that’s ready for hin y. t 
we'll take comfort.” nothing,’’ she whispered. ‘‘T’ll be 
‘*We've always taken comfort, better in a minute. 
John,” persisted Mrs. Marlow. ‘‘We **Shan't I cal n 
and saving to anxiously. ‘‘ Let me send Joe for the 
I’m thankful doctor.”’ 
we have had health strength to do ‘No; no;’’ she clutched at his 
it. I shall be as glad as you are, sleeveas he turnedtoleave her. ‘‘I'll 
though, when the last cent is paid. I be all right in a minute; I’m better 
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have enjoyed workin 
pay for our home, 
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already. Don’t be frightened, John; 
it’s nothing truly.”’ 

‘*You do look better,” he said, re- 
lieved to see the color coming into her 
lips once more. ‘‘ But you'd better go 
and lie down a while. Let me help 
you on to the bed.” 

**No; I’m going to sit right here,” 
said she decidedly. ‘‘I shan’t know I 
ever had such a spell half an hour from 
now. Goback to your churning, John; 
I’m all right, I tell you.” 

‘*What do you suppose made you 
have such a spell?” he asked, as he 
reluctantly obeyed and the churn began 
once more its revolutions. ‘‘Did you 
ever have anything like it before ?”’ 

**O, yes;”’she tried to speak care- 
lessly for she saw he was really 
alarmed. ‘‘I have had one or two 
such spells, but they don’t last long. 
It is nothing of any consequence, John; 
not worth your worrying over.” 

‘* Well, there’s one thing about it,” 
said he, stoutly, ‘‘now the farm is paid 
for, you are not going to work so hard. 
I shall hire a girl and let you play 
lady. 

‘* Play lady, indeed!” she repeated, 
with a brave attempt at merriment. 
‘** Play lazy, you mean. I don’t want 
any hired girl around to wait on. I'd 
rather save the money to buy a silver- 
plated harness for the roan.” 

‘* We'll see about that,” with a know- 
ing shake of the head. ‘‘ There! the 
butter’s come, at last. Now you sit 
still till it is ready to take out; I can 
do this myself.” 

She protested feebly, but he was 
firm, and it was not till the butter was 
packed and put away in the cellar, and 
the heavier work of washing the churn 
was done that he would leave her. 

‘Don’t be a goose, John dear;” she 
said at last. I am just as well able to 
finish this and get dinner to-day, as I 
was yesterday. There is no need of 
your neglecting your work to do mine, 
if you do intend to make a lady of 
me.” 

So he reluctantly went away to the 
field, but his wife’s pale face was ever 
before himas he monotonoasly followed 
the long rows of corn up and down. 
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He was a man of quiet tastes and 
simple habits, one who loved his home 
and who found his greatest pleasure in 
doing faithfully the work each day 
brought to his hand. Whenever he 
thought of growing old, imagination 
pictured himself and Mary sitting, side 
by side, in the twilight of life, happy, 
as they were now, in each other’s com- 
panionship, and fearing nothing they 
could meet together. The possibility 
of her leaving him had scarcely entered 
his mind until now, and the thought 
gave him so much uneasiness that it 
was with a sigh of relief he heard the 
blast of the horn, summoning him to 
dinner. 

Mrs. Marlow looked up with a smile 
and a nod as he entered the kitchen, 
and when the hired man was taking 
his turn at the wash-basin, she beck- 
oned him into the pantry, with a mys- 
terious air. 

‘*Do you feel any different to-day 
than you did yesterday, John?” she 
whispered. ‘*Why—lI don’t know as I 
do,” he replied. ‘‘What do you 
mean ?’ 

‘*] mean you are a free man!” she 
said, with anervous little laugh. ‘‘You 
are out of debt at last—you don’t owe 
Nathan Higgins one single cent!” 

‘*What ?” he ejaculated. 

**It’s afact. You hadn’tbeen gone 
from the house more than half an honr 
when Higgins himself drove into the 
yard. Hecame to bring home the saw 
he borrowed last spring, you remember, 
and said he was going away—over into 
Clark county, I believe—to be gone 
till Thursday. I told him you were 
going down to-night to take up that 
last note, for the money was all ready 
for him. He seemed real pleased and 
said he could take it now, just as 
well, and asked where you were, I 
didn’t think it was necessary to call 
you, as you had been hindered so long 
this morning, so paid him the money 
myself. He said you had done well to 
pay up so promptly.” 

‘* He gave you a receipt, of course.’ 

‘*Why—no. OughtI to have asked 
for one? He said to tell you to come 
down Thursday night, when he got 
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home, and you should have your note, 
and I didn’t think there was any need 


of a receiptin sucha case asthat. Do 
you care because I paid him?” she 
added, as a shadow crossed his face. 


‘* Have I done anything wrong, John ?” 

‘*O, I hope. not,” he answered, 
evasively. ‘‘ We'll go down Thursday 
night without fail and it will be all 


right, I reckon,”’ 

But he said to himself as he pumped 
a pitcher of fresh water for the table: 
‘*T wish she had asked for a receipt, I 
feel about it; but she 
must go down with me Thursday night, 
and he can’t play any sharp game on 
me, as I can see.” 

Still he could not help feeling anxious 
and was glad when Thursday 
not sleep over the 


should safer 


over it, 
came that he need 
affair another night But an hour be- 
fore noon, he was summoned to the 
house, by the call of a neighbor, and 
following her flying footsteps, he went 
nto find his wife so white and cold and 
still, that it seemed to him a portion 
of the chill, which had settled over 
ier, clutched at his heart also, and all 


the warmth and brightness faded out 


of his life. 
He listened, in a dazed way, to the 
neighbor's account of coming in and 


finding Mrs. Marlow on the floor, of 
her getting her on the bed and calling 


for 
Mar- 


toa boy, who was passing, to run 
the doctor, while she called Mr. 


low. And, afterward, when the doctor 
came and said he could do nothing, 
that she must have been dead some 


time before anyone found her, and he 
heard the neighbors talking together 
in subdued tones as they prepared his 
Mary for her long sleep, he listened 
to it all in the same benumbed way, as 
though it were other’s sorrow 
they were discussing, not his own. 

It could not be his Mary was never 
coming back to him. He could not 
ive without Who would keep 
house for him ? Who would tease him 
when she felt soothe him 
tenderly when he was troubled? How 
willing she always shared his burdens, 
and how he enjoyed planning some 
little surprise forher. Only this morn- 


some 


her. 


gay, OT SO 
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ing he had been calculating how he 
could get a silver-plated harness for the 
roan colt, just to please her—the roan 
colt who would come at her call and 
eat from her hand. 

Ceaselessly he paced the floor, all 
the weary night through, thinking only 
of the past—he could not plan for the 
future. The next day his sister came 
a bustling, widow—and 
whatever had seemed to go wrong, in- 
doors or out, suddenly straightened it- 
self into place again, and all went on 
smoothly as before. Her brother she 
comforted, much as she did when they 
were children, in the old home, and he 
had met with some boyish disaster, but 
he was glad she was there, and felt in- 
tuitively, that she would not leave him. 

Nearly two weeks passed before he 
thought of Nathan Higgins and the 

fe had paid him, and then 
shock, 


energetic 





money his wife 
it came to him like an electri 
rousing him completely from the apathy 
into which he had fallen. 

‘* How could I have forgotten that!’ 
he exclaimed, rubbing his head vigor- 
ously “It 
was acareless thing for her to do—not 
to take a receipt for it—but she thought 
she was helping me, poor girl, and was 
so sure I would be pleased about it, that 


, 


as if to stimulate his brain, 


I couldn’t blame her. I'll go down 
there this very minute.’’ He strode 
away to the barn and hurriedly har- 


nessed the roan, buckling each strap 
with nervous haste. He could not 
work fast enough. 

Mr. Higgins was at home and greet- 
ed him with a great show of sympathy. 
‘*Mrs. Marlow was a fine woman—a 
very fine woman,” he remarked, bland- 
Tohn Marlow sat silent before 


ily as 
him, vainly trying not to disclose how 
cruelly each word stabbed him. ‘‘But 
you must not let your troubles blind 
you to your duty you owe to the church 
and the community. You must not 
give up to your troubles; you must be 
brave and cheerful for the sake of 
others, you must—” 

‘You don’t know anything about 
it!’ interrupted Mr. Marlow, fiercely. 
‘‘You can’t know the first thing till 
you have experienced it yourself! But 
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I didn’t come here to talk about that— 
I came to get the note you hold against 
me.” ‘*Certainly; certainly;” replied 
Mr. Higgins, somewhat taken aback 
by his vehemence. 

**You are always 
your debts—have met all your pay- 
ments honorably. Of course this one 
is a little overdue, but I did not feel 
like pressing the matter, under these 
painful circumstances. I said, says | 
John Marlow’s true blue, he’ll pay uy 
that note all right when he’s himself 
again; but he’s in trouble —the 
worst of troubles. Let me see, there 
was two hundred dollars due on the 
note, I believe. That with the interest 
will made two hundred and twelve, 
will it not ?” 

Mr. Marlow stared at him in b 
astonishment. ‘‘I didn’t come to] 
you any money!” he gasped. ‘‘ The 
money is already paid, and I want my 
note. Mary’’—his voice faltered an in- 
stant over the dearname. ‘‘My wife 
paid it to you only two days before she 
before she went away, the day y 
Started to go over into Clark county.”’ 
**My dear fellow! have you 


prompt to pay 


now— 


ank 
ay 


gone 


wild?” exclaimed Mr. Higgins, with 
feigned alarm. ‘‘Has this troubl 
affected your brain? You do not know 


what you are saying.” 

**I do know what I'm saying,” cried 
Mr. Marlow , now thoroughly aroused 
**T am talking about the money my 
wife paid you two days before she died 
You drove over to take back the 
you had borrowed, and when you said 
you were going away, she paid you the 
money, and you left word for me t 
come down Thursday night, after you 
got home, and get my note. I didn’t 
come that night because my wife died 
but I have come now and I 
my note.” 

Mr. Higgins smiled pityingly. ‘‘I 
remember carrying the saw home that 
day; I remember seeing Mrs. Marlow 
and thinking how pale she looked; but 
as for her paying me any money—well, 
I do not doubt her telling you so, but 
perhaps this trouble may have been 
about her for some time, and her mind 
was notright. Such is often the case.” 


saw 


’ 


demand 
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‘*Her mind was all right; I want 
my note,” reiterated Mr. Marlow. 

‘* Now look here, my dear fellow,’ 
and Higgins’ smile was intended to be 
most friendly, ‘*If your wife paid me 
any money, as you wish me to believe, 
where forit? I ama 
man of when I receive 
any money—be it little or much—I am 


is your receipt 
business and 


in the habit of giving a receipt. Just 
show me your receipt, if you please,”’ 
and he leaned back in his chair and 
studied the ceiling attentively. 

John Marlow’s heart sank within 
him. ‘‘There isn’t any receipt, I 
know,” he said, slowly. ‘* She trusted 
you—too much, I can see now; she 


thought your word was sufficient. You 
know, though, Nathan 
1 you that money, and once more 


Higgins, that 
she paid y 
I demand my note 


Mr. Higgins laughed contemptuously. 
And I say you can have your not 
when y¢ pay what is due on it, and 
not till. I do not wish to be hard or 


you, I know you must have had a great 
deal of extra expense the past few weeks, 
so if you can’t raise the money for me, 
I'll take the roan colt off your 

I know you have been offered two 
hundred for him, but if y« 
will let me have him, I'll call it square, 
and you share have your note, sir, at 


hands 
| 


collars 


once.” 

John Marlow stared out of the win- 
Let him have 
Never. 


sacrifice everything else 


dow, yet saw nothing 
the roan colt—his Mary’s pet ? 


He would 


first. He must have time to think it 
over before he decided what to do, so 
after a moment's silence he arose, took 
his hat, and walked toward the door. 

‘*You’d better think twice before 
you refuse my offer,” Mr. Higgins 
called after him. ‘‘I want that busi- 
ness settled up and would like the 


money, but am willing for the sake of 
helping you, to take the colt instead. 
One or the other I must have.”’ 

Mr. Marlow made no reply but 
walked out of the house, unhitched his 
horse and climbling blindly into | 
buggy, drove away. 


* 


11S 


* * * 


‘*T have always heard Higgins was 


. To Se 
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tra Mr. Marlow re- 
marked when accustomed to talking 

with his wife, h 
interview 
‘but I did not 


lishonest 


sharp in a 


verything over he ha 


told his 
Nathan Higgin 


he w 


sister ol! nis 


with 


sup 
pose 
this. 


‘*O. I don’t think he 


( ( as ( 


a> 
really meant t« 
ok the money,”’ 
‘*Tf Mary h 
l you oth gone down that 
Thursday night, as was planned, I've 
no doubt but tl I] 
But if I und 


be dishonest when he t 
she said, reflectively. 
| 


acd 
aU 


] - 
lived an 


have bee I 


would 


right. erstand the man 
andI think I d he is one who would 
not hessitate to t 


P : . 
ake advantage ol 


circumstances, a! I fear you will be 


compelled t the money overt 
again. Stiil, he may Only be try v 
to test y u,.a | W é sees he w Ve 


feel. may say re about it 


I don’t know how I can pay it if 
he does,’ et ( Mr. Marlow, 
gloomily. ‘It w ike time for me 
to raise that am t < ney, and he 
shall not ive ( a colt; I S¢ 
everything on the farm first. I sup- 
pose I might sells e of the cows, 


y i et y¥ ive t 
and you Cal y me when you can 
But I w ( ( say anything 
about it till he brings the matter up 
again—if he dare. Wait and see if his 
conscience w illow him to go on in 


such dishonesty. worry, 
it will all come out someway; if 
not in time, it wil eternity. 
will triumph in the end, for 
on the side of justice.’ 
Mr. Marlow only sighed 
life’s burdens seemed far t 
him to carry days. 
shock he had just received 
1. for, thorough and 
was, in all that he 
his work gradually 
returned, and though he sti 
from meeting people, he much 
consolation in caring for his stock and 
in cultivating his farm, every square 
foot of whi made DY 


tender memories who had shared 


ioht 
Right 


God is ever 


wearily; 
0 heavy for 
the 


proved in 


Ttnese 


Still 
time a benefit to hin I 
pains-taking as he 
did, his love for 

still shrank 


found 


was sacred 
her 
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his toil and 
in the hope of 
their own. 

Nearly 


+ , 
aLliVils 


cheerfully borne priv 
some day calling it 
two months had passed 
when he received a letter from the 


village lawyer saying a note against 
been left in his hands, by 


} 11 4 


: : . } 
an H ggins, to De collected, 


and 


him had 
Nat 
if it 


was not paid within ten days, that 
to 


should obliged t 


the same. 


be resort iega 


measures to collect 


‘‘ That means I shall be sued for it,”’ 
he said, bitterly. ‘*Sued! me—Joh1 
Marlow—who has always boasted that 
i in ever lost a cent by him, an: 
\ ) Was never suec before in all his 

fe! Ican’t stand that! I shail pay 
the money because I must, but its rob- 
bery 1otl ng else but robbery!” 


so tak- 

kindly 

vaned him, he went at once to the 

office, but before paying it 
| ' { 


He was too excited to work, 


so 


ver, he asked the privilege of telling 
s story The lawyer listened in 
silence t was his first acquain- 
ta e with Nat H ol *s treachery 
Have you no j f that your wife 
paid him the 1 ley ?” he asked, as 
Mr. Marlow finished ‘* Were there 
ni witnesses was 


to the transaction; 
ipt giver 

‘None whatever. I 
of any kind | 
ic pr f enc 14 h ri ir 


‘*Very true,” returned 


have no pre 0! 


my wife’s word; that 
me.” 

the lawyer, 
‘* but that would not meet the require 


ments of thelaw. I believe your story, 
John Marlow; I know you to be an 
honest man, but I do not see any way 
out of the difficulty. You will be 


to pay the money again; it 


ye worse than useless for you t 
law-suit, for you have 


whatever to work 


grounds 
you thus, as a friend 
neighbor.”’ 
| 1 kindness, Mr. 
Finch, and thank you for it,”’ said Mr. 
Marlow, huskily. ‘‘I am well aware 
I can do nothin; save myself, so I 
must iffer it.” He out his 
pocket-book and began slowly counting 
jut the money. 
‘As for Higgi 


‘I appreciate your 


St took 


ns,”’ went on the law- 
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yer, ‘‘well—I am an old man and have 
watched these things for years, and 
though I know youchurch people think 
rewards and punishments belong to the 
next world, in my opinion they some- 
times meet one in this, and if he makes 
anything in the end by this affair, I’m 
much mistaken.” 

Mr. Marlow walked over and laid 
the money on the desk. ‘‘ There,” 
he said, his face growing stern as he 
spoke, ‘‘ you may give that to Nathan 
Higgins, but you may tell him I never 
wish to see his face again. I would 
not injure him in any way, but the 
world is big enough for us both. All 
I ask is for him to keep out of my way. 
I never wish to cross his path again, 
nor to have him ever cross mine.”’ 

°K * * OK 


Six years went by, years that brought 
little change to John Marlow, save that 
the hard lines deepened in his face and 
he withdrew himself more and more 
from the companionship of his fellow- 
men. His sister still lived with him, 
her only daughter having married the 


year Mrs. Marlow died, so there was 


no one in the old home to need her, 
and, being a woman who ever did with 
her might what her hands found to do, 
she felt her brother’s welfare to be her 
present duty. 

A few weeks of every summer her 
daughter spent with them on the farm, 
bringing with her, of late, a little 
flaxen-haired girl, whose love for 
‘Grandpa John” was fast becoming 
the dearest thing in the life of this 
silent, sorrowful-hearted man. 

** Where you doe-ing Dran’pa John?” 
she asked one day, as he left the din- 
ner-table after an unusually silent 
meal. 

His dark face took on a darker hue, 
but two soft hands were clinging to 
his toil-hardened ones and he could 
not resist the pleading little face up- 
turned to his. ‘‘I am going to mow- 
ing oats on the hill above the orchard, 
Pet,” he said, not unkindly. 

**Let Della doe too,” she pleaded. 

‘*Please Dran’pa John, let Della 
doe wis you.” 

**No, no; youcan’t go,” he said, so 


decidedly that the tears gathered in 
the big blue eyes. ‘‘ You see,” he 
added, in a softer tone. ‘‘ Grandpa 
will be going up and down through the 
long field and Della’s little feet could 
never keep up with him—even if it 
were safe,” 

**T’ll tell you what you can do,” in- 
terposed her grandmother. ‘‘ Grand- 
pa John will be thirsty enough by 
three o'clock to enjoy some of the 
lemonade Grandma is going to make, 
and you shall carry it to him.” 

**Oh—e! That will be a little err— 
und, won’t it, Dran’ma!” she cried, 
jumping up and down in her delight. 
**T take you some lemol-lade, Dran’pa 
John—truly, truly, I will!” 

Mr. Marlow could not but 
she danced about the 
smile vanished as soon as he 
house, 


smile as 
room, but the 
left the 
was of Della, he 
would far rather not have her with him 
just now. 

That morning, as he was driving 
the cows to pasture, a gossip neighbor 
had called to to tell 
latest news. 

‘*Had ye heard Higgins had lost 
his hoss?” he asked, and then without 
waiting for a reply he went on, gar- 
rulously: ‘‘ That makes three hosses 
he’s lost in the last five years, and I 
don’no how many caows. It beats 
all nater what bad luck he does have. 
I don’ see what he’s goin’ ter do now, 
with his grain jest acomin’on. Why, 
he has oats out that ought ter ben got 
in day before yesterday, and nothin’ 
in the world but that three-year-old 
colt ter do it with. It’s hard on him; 
that’s a fact.” 

And Mr. Marlow had walked away 
without replying, for he never men- 
tioned Nathan Higgins’ name to any- 
one, but a fierce thrill of exultation— 
which could scarcely be called joy— 
ran through him at the thought of his 
enemy's calamities. All the morning 
the demon within him had had full 
sway, but now conscience once more 
began to assert herself and he was 
shocked to find how much bitterness 
and ill will he had been cherishing all 
these years. He plunged recklessly 


Fond as he 


him, eager the 
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into work, in the hope of driving away 
these evil thoughts, never realizing 
how ceaselessly he was working, nor 
how he was over-tiring himself, till he 
saw Della’s daisy-trimmed hat bobbing 
along the path through the orchard. 
Then he threw hi: down on the 
grass underneath a gnarled old apple- 
tree and, taking off his hat, wiped the 
great beads of perspiration from his 
brow. 

Della was walking slowly, lest she 
should spill the contents of her pail, 
but she smiled brightly, as she saw 
him sitting there waiting for her, and 
to this man who had been wrestling so 
long with the imps of darkness, 
seemed like an angel of 
for his companionship. 

‘¢ There! I never 
she excl 
pail and cup from her hands. 
dood lem¢ l-lé d - LOO, for 
dive me a taste before I 
I’m drefful th 

He po 


into the cup a neid it 


* 
nselt 


she 
light, too pure 


spilled a drop!” 
aimed triumphantly, as he took 
: * iP's 
dram’ma 
started—but 
dess the same.” 
ired me of the lemonade 
for her to 
drink. Then she took off her hat, 
also, and f the grass 
beside him. 

‘* Now, 
merrily, 
story to pal is err-und,” 

‘‘O, no,” he inte 
** vou tell 
have you 
away?” 


rposed, hastily, 
What 
came 


ry instead. 


ng since I 


‘CO. ‘nt on an err-und for 
dram’ma,” s! icomplacently. ‘‘I 
went over to Mrs. Lane’s with 
‘east dram’ma had used up for her 


some 


—Della’s idea f borrowing were 
} 


Vague ones 


ram’ma dive me 
it, and I hugged 
; “he 


two kisses to | g 
her, dess as hard as I could.’ rhe 


} L- » has and 
DAaCK her head ana 


‘ ] TY) ] * 
little maiden 
l- 


hed merrily at the remembrance 
of the romp she had had with her 
grandmother ‘Then I took my 
Evangeline out into the hummock 
and dive her a swing; she’s such a 
dood child, I thought she deserved 
Meg 

‘*T’m sure she dic 
absentmindedly. 


iaug 


’ commented he 
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‘Ves; she’s a dood child and a 
beau-au-tiful one;’’ went on Della. 
‘‘But O, I did det so andwry with 
Maudie Dawson once.” She paused 
and drew her breath in quickly, her 
face wrinkled into an exceedingly 
fierce frown. 

‘Why! why!” 
low. ‘Do you 
Della?” 

** Sometimes,” she said, meekly. ‘‘I 
did then—drefful andwry; but I’m not 
now, ‘cause mamma talked to me, you 
see,”’ she lowered her voice confident- 
ially. ‘* Maudie’s auntie in New York 

her a dolly, Arabella Louise, 
and a little while after she comed, I 
took my Evangeline over to see her, 
and Maudie felt 
showing all of Arabella’s new clothes 
that I said I’d rather have my own 
dear Evangeline, dess the same. And 
then Maudie Evangeline had a 
pud nose and her face was like a 
sguaw's. I dess took my Evangeline 
and went right straight home, and said 
I’d never, never speak to her aden. I 
was sO andwry, you see. But mamma 
alked to me. She said I 
fordive as I wonld be fordiven; 
that Dod wouldn't 
me if I didn’t fordive Maudie.” 

Mr. Marlow 

received a sudden 
Had he forgiven 

have God forgive him? 
I must 
and do to see her:”’ 


pressively 


Mar- 
angry, 


exclaimed Mr. 
ever get 


sent 


so—so importadle, 


said 


talked and 
must 
and 


never fordive 


started as though he 
blow in the 
as he would 


fordive Maudie 
went on Della im- 
‘‘For it wasn’t ’nuf to for- 
dive and stay at home, I must do and 
let her know it.” 

John Marlow 
turning qu 


. 1 
“*she said 


stifed a moan and, 
ickly away, leaned his head 
against the twisted tree trunk. His 
lips were livid trembling, his 
breath came pantingly; but Della, like 
many older people, was too much en- 
with the story of her own 
troubles to notice his, and she prattled 
on, telling of her reconciliation with 
Maduie, of Evangeline’s charms and 
Arabella Louise’s marvelous hats and 
bonnets. 

‘* Tt isn’t enough to forgive and stay 


at home, you must go and let her 


s 


and 


grossed 
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know it.” How the words clung to 
him and refused to be set aside! 
‘*Forgive as you would be forgiven.” 
Was his sin, then, as great as Nathan 
Higgins? He had rather prided him- 
self on the upright way with which he 
had treated one who had so grievously 
wronged him. He had never tried to 
injure him alone, never mentioning his 
name, and onthe rare occasions that 
they met never seeing him, Indeed, 
Nathan Higgins might have lived on 
another planet for all he knew of, 
cared for, his existence, and he, in 
his self-righteousness, had considered 
himself a most honorable man because 
of so doing, until this little prattler 
had innocently condemned his cor 
duct, 

He could sit still no longer, and 
springing to his feet, was starting f 
the grainfield again when Della’s dis- 
appointed cry stopped him. 

‘You hav’n’t paid me ’tall for my 
err-und,”’ she pouted. ‘‘You didn't 
tell me a story, and you didn't kiss 


me, neivur.” 

He went silently back to where she 
stood and bending kissed the sweet 
up-turned face. In a twinkling, two 
little arms were about his neck and 
many kisses returned his silent one. 
With a smothered sob, he lifted the 
little figure in his arms and crushed 
her against his breast, holding her so 
tightly that she struggled painfully to 
get free. 


**O-o0! you hurt me, Dran’pa 
John,” she gasped. Then as he 
loosened his hold and she caught a 


glimpse of his face—the bitter anguish 


of which she could not comprehend 
she patted his cheek with her dimpled 
hand and added, soothingly: ‘‘ But 
you didn’t mean to hurt me, I know, 
‘cause you're dood. You wouldn't 
hurt anybody, would you, Dran'pa 
John?” 


Still unable to speak, he forced him- 


self to smile as he put her gently down, 
helped her put on her hat and handed 
her the cup and pail; then he stood 
and watched her as she tripped down 
the winding path, even waving his 
hand in response to the merry good- 


byes she was constantly turning to call 
back to him. But when she was out 
of sight he threw himself once more on 
the grass and fought it out with him- 
self—a battle, less fierce than which— 
man seldom waged. 

In the privacy of his own room, that 
night, he took his Mary’s bible from 


the shelf—he somehow felt it would 
show him his duty more clearly than 
his own and read: ‘‘ But I say unto 
you, love your enemies, bless them 


that curse you, do good to them that 


hate. you, and pray for them which 


despitefully use you and _ persecute 
you. 

The next morning proved dark and 
dismal. ‘‘We shall have rain before 
noon,” commented Mrs. Vaughn, as 
she sto 1 tne door watt hing the 
clouds which hung threateningly near 
the horizon. ‘*I am glad you have 
no more grain down than you have, 


John, Jennie and I saw plenty that 


uught to be got in when we drove over 
for the mail last night.”’ 

As she spoke, low mutterings of 
distant thunder were heard, and Mr 
Marlow thought of what his neighbor 
had said about Nathan Higgins’ grain 


and wondered, vaguely, what he would 
vish people to co were he in like cir- 


umstances, Suddenly he turned ab- 


ruptly about and hurried toward the 





I 
yarn, as though he dare not give him 
self time » think, lest his courage 
should failhim. Hethrew the harness 
yn his horses, buckling each strap with 
nervous haste, and hitching them 

ick, climbed in himself 
and drove rapidly away, in the direc- 
tion of the Higgins farm. 

A fellow he took to be the hired man 
was coming from the field as he drove 
ip. ‘*‘Is Mr. Higgins at home?” he 
called. 

‘*No sir,” replied the man. 

‘* Will he be home soon ?” 


‘Wal, I can’t say,” drawled the 
man. ‘‘He won't be gone longer than 
he can help, that’s sartin. He said he 
was goin over to a Mr. Skinner’s, and 
if he had good luck, he might go on 
to Brownsville. Ireckon,” he lowered 
his voice and ked cautiously over 
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his shoulder, ‘‘] 


borrer some mon 


to buy a hossw 
lost hts hoss ?”’ 
‘* Yes; I heat 
grain in before h« 
‘*Land! no. 
as fine ats, as 
wet, sure as 
there just now, 
they'll have ter 
‘* Jump in here 
Marlow, somewha 
see what we ca 


ave a fork, I see, 


tne cart, § 


vork 


‘“‘Wal, that’s w 


rinned the ma 


me, UTOR 
ring’s work was 
eighbors t ed 


rops fer him 


in’t git it a 
feared, but Dave 


can towards it. 
He sprang out 


vent to WOrkK 


uuld save it a 


ow,” and snat 


in across the fit 
saving Mr. Mar 
y the road 
But John Mar 
| cared for ¢ 


yt to be depende 





4S YOU WOULD 


he’s gone to 
ey of that Skinner, 
You knew he’d 


so. Did he get his 
went away ?” 

here’s four loads of 
see, as’ll git 
S. I’ve bin down 
yathing; 
t, and it’sapity, 


en;”’ cried Mr. 
yatiently. ‘*We'll 


= 
7 
< 


cS n’t turn in and 


w he’s in trouble 
ey do where I! 

¢ nan Ve T 

S Ki¢ just iS 


fore it rains, I'm 
Kilburn will do what 
] 

S é SDOK al i 


i was opes we 
it W n fer it 
rey S itcniork, he 


w's yrses were to 


iy of their lives, 


In an emer 


£ 
— 


ney like this. He gave a sharp call, 
hich they evider 


lerstood, for 


home, then he said, slowly: 


as its Stickiness wou 
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they started at once into a lively trot, 
breaking, a few minutes later, into a 
brisk canter, carrying the load of grain 
so steadily that scarcely a single straw 
fell to the ground 

‘‘Wal, I vow! I call that slick 
lone!” cried Dave, admiringly, as the 

rses | nded into the barn floor just 


Tses VDOUNCUeCU 
is the rain fell intorrents. ‘‘ Higgins 


"ll be powerful glad ter find his oats in, 
and yer a neighbor worth havin’. 
Come right into t 


he house,” he added, 
yspitably, ‘‘Mis Higgins’ll be glad to 
see yer, I know ust let me lead 
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these hosses ‘round into the stable; 
you won't go home t after dinner— 
sich a rain as this,’ 
‘Yes, I shall;’’ said Mr. Marlow 
firmly, ‘‘1f you will lend me that rubber 
at there, I'll be all right. I haven't 
far to go. “It don’t seem right to 


lave yer, all the same,”’ returned Dave, 
as he reluctant y handed up the coat. 


tT 
‘‘Who shall I tell Mr. Higgins has been 


such a friend to him to-day? He'll want 
ter know, of course. It don’t matter to 


me what yer name is; I know yera gen- 


tleman and a (¢ stian, but I shall want 
to te Higgins 
Mr. Marlow was intent upon back- 
g his horses from the barn and did 
t reply till they were headed toward 


wr 911 
sé s]] hin 
Tell him 


John Marlow did it because hewas sorry 


n—because has had misfor- 
tunes of his owna knows how to pity 
thers. Get up, boy,” and he drove 
away an honest hearted Dave’s abun- 
lant t cS 

Scarcely twenty-four hours later 


Mrs. Vaughn stood kneading bread by 


the pantry window, with Della, in a 


reside her, alternately patting 
: ' rf A rar} a7 
t g a tiny lump of dough, in 


as exact imitation of her grandmother 


lallow. The storm 
f the day before had purified the air 
ind the earth lay smiling and beautiful 
Through the 
pen window came the fragrance of 
| 


ripening grain,mingied with the heavier 


sweetness of midsummers gorgeous 


‘‘A perfect picture of peace,’’ she 
T next moment she 
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heard slow, uncertain footsteps cross- 
ing the kitchen, and her brother ap- 
peared at the pantry door. 
**What is it, John ?”’ she asked in 
alarm, for his face was very pale. 
‘Nathan Higgins is dead!’ 
words came in a hoarse whisper. 
‘* Dead!” she repeated, incredulous- 
ly. ‘*When did he die ?” 
‘*Early this morning. He 
shock yesterday, lived 
twelve hours after it.”’ 
‘*Well;” Mrs. Vaughn looked stead- 


ily out of the window, for she could 


the 


had a 


and barely 
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not endure the look in her brother’s 
eyes ‘‘ he has gone to his reward. I won- 
der—do you know—was he conscious? ”’ 

Mr. Marlow’s face twitched convl- 
sively ‘He spoke only two words— 
and they were ‘Marlow’ ‘forgive.’” 
He covered his face with his hands and 
groaned aloud. 

Mrs. Vaughn went quickly to his 


side and laid a floury hand on his 


‘*You do forgive him, 


e asked anxiously. 


shoulder. 
John,” s 
‘* As I would be forgiven,” he said, 


solemnly ° 


SO HE 


A FAIR PACEMAKER, 


BY MYRON 


yy early boyhood we had shared 
the same home, partners in every 
sport and task, each other's cham- 
pion at school among the village boys, 
and later chums at college. Thoug! 
but distant cousins, two brothers never 
were more to one another than Bob 
Larkin and I. 

On leaving college our lives parted; 
Bob going west to combine the practice 
of medicine with the management of 
a fine estate left him by a relative, 
while I went into a city office. Our 
correspondence, kept up regularly for 
a time, became less and less frequent 
as business cares grew upon us. I had 
not heard from him in two years, but 
when I first began walking about after 





a wasting siege of typhoid, and my old 
doctor prescribed change of scene and 
country air, I thought of Bob at once 


and made ready for the visit I had so 


long promised. 

I had chided him a deal for 
hiding his talents in a rural communi- 
ty, but as I rode along a charming 
valley with great fields and green 
meadows stretching up to wooded hills 


’ 
v00 
gvvu 


on either side, and the stage driver 
pointed out Bob's place, a fine old 
house half hidden by a grove of oaks, 


B GIBSON, 


and the rush 


my longing 
J ~ 


I forgot a about talents 
and worry of city life 
h a home myself. 

A big, bearded fellow about to 
mount his horse at the gate, came to- 
ward the stage as the driver pulled up, 
and Bob had me in his arms as if we 
were but two frolicsome schoolboys 


for just such a 


again. Then we held at arm’s length 
and bantered one another upon the 


changes time had wrought in our a 
pearance. 

**Come, 
panted at 
fidences we had exchanged in our later 
correspondence, ‘‘what do you mean 


by keeping me out here all day? I've 


come, you old rascal,” I 
} ‘ sIr ~~ ew 
aSi as PecCOicTureu 
] 


the cor 


come to see Mrs. Bob as much as your- 


self. Present me at once.” I had 
caught his arm and turned him to- 


ward the house, but the shiver that I 
felt pass through that member stopped 
me short enough. As I wheeled in 
front of him we looked in each other's 
eyes, and I saw in Bob’s the struggle 











of an n will to hide the pain too 

plainly betrayed by the twitching mus- 

cles and changing color of his face. 
‘*Pardon me, Bob!” I exclaimed 


deprecatingly. ‘‘I supposed you were 


married long ago.” 
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‘*No, Tom,” he replied with a hol- 
low laugh, ‘‘ you missed it that time. 
Aunt Kitty keeps house for me still.”’ 
He moment, 
and the driver 
about my baggage, led me to the 
house. Aunt Kitty I found such an 
amiable, merry little spinster, and such 
house-keeper that I was 
ready to believe Bob had 
he could not do better than keep her 
at the head of his establishment. But 
as the days went by I could not escape 
the fact that a shadow had fallen upon 


was himself again in a 


g 
giving directions to 


} 


an excellent hx 


concluded 


my old friend’s life. 

He strove to be the same merry, 
bubbling spirit as of old to me, but I 
noticed more plainly each time I hap- 
pened upon him .wares that he had 
fallen into a habit of brooding reverie 
from which he roused himself with vis- 
ble effort. I saw to 1 worn, hag- 
gard look about his eyes and mouth 
that a few added years and business 


well account fc a 
but 
confidence 


cares could not 
} ‘ ¢ him L > 
I longed to comfort him knew 


better than to ask for the 


’ 


that I felt he would give unasked if he 
wished me to share it As a play-fel- 
ow he had been as gentle and confid- 


us and obliging to 
mountain 
purpose was 


ng asa girl, gener 
a fault, yet immovable as a 
where principle or a set 
oncerned. 

He was delighte 
him, and thoug! 


have me with 

light of my 
he took such good 
of driving 


made 
weakness and pallor, 
are of me that a week 
about the country 
with occasional rambles over his many 
made me almost a man again. 
His was an affording ample 
scope to his natural for fine 
stock pet theories of 
drainage and improvement, with just 
enough of professional to re- 
lieve the a life devoted 
wholly to agricultural pursuits. 

There were nice families in 
the neighborhood, and among them 
a half dozen pretty and accomplished 
daughters, any one of whom might 
have been proud to assume the name 
of Mrs. Bob Larkin. I wondered se- 
cretly how Bob had escaped the net so 


fields 


naccoar 
passion 


and his many 


duties 


monotony ol 


many 
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long, and threw out sundry adroit hints 
in that direction, meaning to take him 
to task about it openly when I was 
sure I could approach the subject with- 
out wounding him. I was glad enough 
when he began to return my chaffing 
in its kind instead of avoiding such 
topics, and soon found the opportunity 
I waited for, As we sped along the 
broad country road behind a pair of 
nimble trotters one bright September 
morning, a trim, girlish figure mounted 
on a bicycle shot out of a lane some 
distance ahead and whirled down the 
toward us. I had been an en- 
thusiastic wheelmen for years, and the 
way she handled her machine caught 
my eye at She us gave half 
of the road as she neared us and passed 


road 


once, 


without slacking her pace, saluting in 
true cyclist style in 
quiet ‘‘Good morning, Miss Howard.” 
I gazed spellbound at her remarkable 
Her figure 
graceful asa fawn’s, her 
face as near an God ever 
placed on the a woman. 
A slight flush mantled her rather pale 
cheeks at meeting us and lent richer 
color to a picture that so intoxicated 
me with its loveliness that I had barely 
raise my hat as she 


response to Bob’s 


beauty as she drew 


was slight but 


near, 


angel’s as 
shoulders of 


wit enough left to 
passed. 

‘“Who is she, Bob?” I asked, after 
gazing until she was out of sight. Bob 
seemed not to hear at first, but sud- 
denly rousing himself replied nonchal- 
antly: 

‘*Oh, that’s Miss Howard as you 
heard her; niece of Colonel 
Howard, whose place lies just across 
the valley from mine. She’s an or- 
phan, teaches at the little schoolhouse 
we passed just the other side of the 
creek, and has for years.” 

‘‘Well, old fellow,” I replied, ‘‘I 
don’t know what your ideas of beauty 
have come to by this time, but I think 
she has the sweetest face I ever saw.” 

‘*That’s putting it rather strong, 
Tom,” rejoined Bob musingly, ‘‘ but I 
think myself, you’re not far wrong. 
She has the face of an angel, but who 
can tell what her heart may be like? 
All is not gold that glitters, my boy.” 


me call 
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**Oh, bosh, Bob!”’ I replied banter- 
ingly, his lack of enthusiasm prompting 
me to cut him deeper than I should 
have done. ‘‘Don’t be a cynic and 
brand the sex as false and fickle be- 
cause you may have found one woman 
so. I would trust my life in that girl’s 
keeping.”” It was a random shot, but 
went so straight to the mark that I 
was sorry almost before the words were 
spoken. A flush that I knew meant 
the keenest pain swept over Bob's face 
but was quickly and resolutely ban- 
ished. 

‘*Bob,” Icontinued cautiously, 
used never to have from 
another, and I wish you would tell me 
why, with everything else a man needs 
to complete his happiness, you haven't 
chosen a wife from among the pretty 
girls so plenty hereabouts.” 

‘*Tom,” said he quietly, giving my 
hand a warm clasp to show I had not 
offended him, ‘‘ when you have loved 
and married I'll tell you all about it. 
You have no right to ask before. Re- 
member what the Good Book says 
about ‘the mote in thy brother’s eye.’ 

‘*Yes, old chap, but my case is dif- 
ferent,” I replied a little cheaply. ‘‘A 
fellow like me with his fortune to make, 
knocking about in the city—” 

‘* Needs a wite all the more,” put in 
Bob with a malicious twinkle in his 
éye; ‘‘and you couldn't have come to 
a better place to select one. This re- 
gion has long been noted for its fast 
horses and beautiful women. I'll tell 
you what, old fellow,”’ he added with 
a boisterous laugh, ‘‘take one of these 
pretty girls back to the city as your 
wife and she shall have the best span 
of trotters on my place as a wedding 
present.”’ I was glad to hear the old- 
time ring in his laugh, even at my ex- 
pense, and promised that if such an 
unlikely thing should happen I would 
surely hold him to his offer. 

I had ever been a shy, awkward fellow 
in the presence of ladies. A man nat- 
ually takes to that in which he shines 
brightest, and I had allowed my love 
for athletics to exclude me in a great 
measure from society while at college. 
Since then I had been too busy to think 


es 


we 


secrets one 
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of wife or marriage. I couldn't afford 
it, and besides I was cut out for 
an old bachelor, I had told myself. 
Yet, somehow, I couldn’t help recalling 
Bob's words when I sought my pillow 
that night, and if you will believe it, 
I dreamed of angels, and although they 
had wings, they did not fly—but rode 
bicycles, 

A few days later as Bob and | 
smoked ou r after-dinner cigars on his 
wide porch, the stage stopped at the 
gate and the driver, lifting a neat safe 
ty from the boot, came trundling it up 
the walk. Bob turned quickly to me 
I know I blushed like a schoolboy, and 
for that matter, though I 
couldn't see why he should. 

‘**You sly dog! said he with a 
queer tremor in his ‘* But it’s 
the very thing for you here,” he added 
after a ‘he exer 
cise will do you 


so did he 


voice 


moment's 
good and Miss Howard 
will make you a charming pacemaker.” 

‘* Nonsense!” saidI testily. ‘‘ Miss 
Howard has nothing to do with it. I 
sent for it you 
ride horseback. Your roads and lanes 
are lovely at this season.”’ 


‘*So they are, 
Bob with a grim smile. 
one myself.” 

** Of course,”’ said I with a cycler’s 
enthusiasm, ‘* You shall learn to ride 
mine, and you will never do without a 
wheel when you have once tasted the 
sport. It beats horse-back riding out 
of sight 


pause.’ 


because won't let me 


so they are,” assented 


‘*T wish I had 


” 


*% + * * * 

Bob was called away before day next 
morning and I breakfastec cosily with 
Aunt Kitty. 

‘* You're getting well and strong al- 
together too fast,’’ said she in her brisk 
chatty way as she poured the coffee 
and buttered my toast.” I shall miss 
you keenly enough, but it is on Bob's 
account that I shall be the sorriest t« 
have you leave us. Your visit is doing 
him more good than it is you. You 
don’t know how you have brightened 
him up. I wish you could stay all 
winter.”” There was none of the med- 
dling gossip about Aunt Kitty, nor any 
hint in what she that either she 


said 
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yr I should know anything of matters 
that concerned Bob alone. 

I was off for a spin by seven o'clock, 
Aunt Kitty cautioning me as I started 
not to over-rate my strength. It was 
well that she did so. It was so inspir- 
so like meeting an friend to 
feel my good wheel under me once 
more, that I was oblivious to 
everything but the bright sunshine, the 
rich hues of the frost-painted landscape 
and that buoyant, skimming motion, so 

ke that of the birds that flitted about 
in the tall treetops overhead. 

I ran down and across the valley, up 
a smooth lane that led to pastures and 
woodland among the opposite hills, and 
coasted back to the main road again, 
in time, I hoped, to catch a glimpse of 
Miss Howard on her way to 
I longed to 
again, and for an 
her acquaintance 

»b to introduce me. 
noticed, were nearly all 
and though we « caught sight of 
the little teacher flashing along some 


ing, old 


soon 


school. 
look on her sweet face 
opportunity to make 
without waiting for 
His calls, I 
professional, 


lane or by-way, never again had we 
met her face to face. 
Fatigued by the unusual 


exertion I 
stopped among a maples, 
and, after scanning the road to make 
sure she was not near, leaned my wheel 
against a tree and threw myself upon 
the carpet of gold that the maples had 
spread beneath the fiery red of cluster- 
ng sumachs. A pair of jays disputed 
n strident ver my head, and a 
bevy of bees, mindful that winter was 
near at hand, buzzed industriously 
from blossom to blossom of the golden- 
rod and wild pea vine that still bloomed 

the fence I closed my 
eyes and listened dreamily to the busy 
little workers until a louder humming 
drowned theirs. 

The whir of pneumatic tires on the 
smooth road hand. 
Miss Howard had been doing the lanes 
that bright morning as well as myself, 
and whirled past before I could do 
more than raise my head and peer out 
between the sumachs. 

Wholly unconscious of my presence, 
with her gaze fastened upon the wrang- 


uster of 


notes o 


corners, 


sounded close at 


ling jays overhead, she swept past so 
close that I was conscious of a faint 
perfume not distilled by the blossoms 
about me. Her face was paler than 
before, yet rosy lips of exquisite curve, 
with deep brown eyes half hid by 
drooping lashes, and a wealth of hair 
in coils of burnished bronze made it 
radiantly beautiful. I looked into her 
eyes as into the windows of a soul all 
unconsciously thrown open to my vis- 
ion, and saw there what drew me to- 
ward her as her beauty alone never 
could have done. I thought I saw it 
at our first meeting; now I was sure 
that whatever her life’s history, some 
sorrow, mutely suffered, was tracing 
its cruel lines upon her fair face. 
Hardly knowing why I did so I mounted 
and followed at a distance. 

Before reaching the schoolhouse the 
road pitched down a deep cut over a 
sharp hill, crossed a bridge over the 
bed of a creek, now dry, and up an- 
other hill. As the fair cycler neared 
this point I heard a succession of tre- 
mendous ‘‘ Ba-ahs,” and saw a well- 
grown calf, with head and tail aloft, 
bounding along the strip of high ground 
near the fence and dragging after it 
some cumbersome object that bobbed 
and wabbled about at a fearful rate. 
It proved to be an old-fashioned 
‘‘pung” to the tongue of which the 
calf was tied. The young lady had 
already started down the hill at a pace 
that would be hard for her to check, 
and, fearing a catastrophe, I doubled 
my speed. 

It took away my breath to see her 
disappear over the hill just as the run- 
ners of the sled flew into the air, and 
the pnng with the bellowing calf rolled 
over the bank into the narrow cut, I 
fairly flew along until I could see over 
the brow of the hill. Miss Howard 
was nowhere to be but at the 
bottom of the cutthe pung had landed 
wrong side up, with its tongue elevated 
high in the air, and from the end of 
which dangled the poor calf, thrashing 
out madly with its legs and bellowing 
dismally. 

The sight, after my sudden sprint, 
too much for me, I tumbled off 


seen, 


was 
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my wheel and lay laughing and gasping 
for breath, when I heard shouts and 
the barking of a dog coming across a 
field nearby. Soon a big bull dog 
bounced over the bank and made a 
dash for the calf. His master quickly 
followed, a burly young farmer built 
on the same lines as the dog. 

I had recovered my breath and was 
on the point of releasing the strangling 
calf when my farmer friend put in an 
appearance. 

Angered at having to leave his work 
and the mishap to the calf, my mirth 
made him furious. 

**Get out, you brute!” he yelled 
with a vicious kick at the dog, Catch- 
ing hold of the pung he gave it a throw 
that landed the calf on its feet once 
more, and then turned tome. ‘‘ Haint 
you got nothin’ to do but ride round on 
that contraption scarin’ the life out of 
every critter you meet, you gol darn 
dude!” he bawled. My smile exasper- 
ated him still more. 

‘‘Hang your high toned impudence!”’ 
be added. ‘‘ For two cents I’d come 
up there and put a head on you.” 

‘* Cheap enough!” I laughed tossing 
him acoin. ‘‘Come upand earn your 
money.” I thought the fellow a coun- 
try bully whose bluff I couldeasily put 
down, but he was as good as his word 
and came at me like a whirlwind. I 
trembled for the consequence of my 
temerity as I noted the knotted mus- 
cles of his bare arms. I had been the 
best boxer of my class at college, but 
doubted seriously if my strength 
would hold out until my skill might 
prevail over his brawny muscle. 

He did not give me much time to 
consider, but struck out right and left 
like a trip-hammer. I ducked and 
dodged and parried until my knees 
were ready to give way under me, and 
he, maddened by the futility of his 
blows, made a tremendous swing, his 
fist whistling past my chin with such 
force that he was nearly thrown off his 
feet. It was just the opening I was 
watching for, and before he could re- 
cover I sent out my right with all the 
strength I could muster. 

The blow landed squarely on his jaw 
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and sent him down in a heap, just 
as a feminine scream and furious bark- 
ing called my attention toward the 
creek bridge. 

‘* The dog! The dog! Call him off, 
please!’ screamed a frightened voice 
as its owner heard my footsteps ap- 
proaching, 

**T pitched such a volley of stones 
at the dog that he quickly beat a howl- 
ing retreat while I hurried down the 
bank, for the voice came from beneath 
the bridge. 

“Oh, don't! don’t 


Please come 


here!” pleaded the voice again as if 

more frightened by me than the dog. 

‘¢ |—]—that awkward calf came tumb- 

ling down right in front of me, and 
” 


‘* Are you hurt ?”’ I asked anxiously. 

‘*Not at all,”’ she replied with a dry 
laugh,” but awfully dismantled.” 

**Can’t I help you in some way?” I 
entreated. 

‘**T am afraid you will think me bold 
to ask such a thing of a stranger,’’ she 
replied hesitatingly, ‘‘ but if you would 
go back to the house on the hill and 
ask for a needle and thread, or some 
pins——” 

‘Here! Here!” I cried in ecstacy 
as I drew a little needle book, the 
handy-work of a pet sister, from my 
pocket and dropped it over the rail,— 
‘* Thanks to one of my bachelor habits, 
I think you will find what you need in 
this.” 

‘*Oh, thank you !” she exclaimed 
with delight. Then after a moment's 
silence broken only by the rustle of 
skirts, Miss Howard blushingly trun- 
dled her wheel from under the bridge. 

I sprang down to help her up to the 
road. ‘‘ You are sure you're not hurt?” 
I asked again. 

‘*‘Not a bit,” she replied laughingly,” 


‘but I tore my dress on the sled. 


‘*That’s too bad; I’m very sorry.” I 
said lyingly, for I was never half so 
glad of anything in my life. It was 
evident she had not seen me following 
her and that I was in no way to blame 
for the accident. For obvious reasons 
I cut short her thanks and hurried to 
ask if I might assist her tomount, when 
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she happened to glance back at the 
scene of the catastrophe and saw my 
antagonist lying where I had knocked 
him, 

‘Oh dear!” she cried, 
her wheel and‘ darting up the road.— 
‘*Mr. Brown is hurt! That dreadful 
calf must have kicked him! 

‘Sure enough!” I assented, gladly 
lying again to shift the blame upon the 
luckless brute. 

She had the big, rough fellow’s head 
in her lap in a twinkling, chafing his 
temples and coaxing him to open his 
eyes, while I ran to the farm house for 
water, all in a flutter of excitement.— 
I had marveled a good how the 
young lady had escaped the collision, 
and more still how she couldhave sprint- 
ed up that hill and out of sight so quick- 
ly. From her hiding place she must sure- 
ly have heard Mr. Brown’s loud words, 
but no doubt, them but a 
natural accompaniment to his exer- 
tions in behalf of the struggling animal. 
I was delighted at the turn things had 
taken, all but Mr. Brown; I was really 
alarmed about him, for although he had 
been unconscious but a few moments, 
the time seemed very much longer to 
me. 

I was relieved to 
vacantly about when I 
the water, a dash of 
him greatly. 

‘‘Dear me!” suddenly exclaimed 
Miss Howard consulting her watch. 
‘* It’s past school time! ” 

Sorry to part with her, yet glad to 
have her out of the way before our 
patient began to talk, I assurréd her 
that her presence was no longer needed; 
that I was quite used to caring for 
such cases,—a truth that contrasted 
vividly with the lies I had just told, — 
and that I would have Mr. Brown on 
his feet in no time. 

‘Very well,” said she, ‘‘if you 
are sure you can manage alone, I must 
hurry on. I hope he isn’t badly hurt, 
and let me thank you again for your 
kindness and this,” handing me the 
needle case with a smile. ‘‘ Not ev- 
ery gentleman goes so well equipped 
for accidents like mine.” 
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‘*Better keep it,’’ I ventured. 
‘*You may wish to make further re- 
pairs when you reach the school-house. 
I will call for it if you will permit me. 
Since we are both cyclists and have met 
in this awkward way, I hope you will 
waive the conventional. My name is 
Blake, Miss Howard,”’ I continued, 
handing her my card. ‘‘I am staying 
with my old chum, Dr. Larkin. In 
fact I am a patient of his just now.” 

‘*Indeed!” said she with a quick, 
almost startled glance of intelligence. 
‘*T am pleased to make the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Larkin’s old friend. His 
friendship is sufficient guarantee of 
your respectability if your looks and 
manner were not. And besides,” 
added, frankly extending her hand, 
and in a tone that thrilled me, ‘‘a man 
who loves his cannot be very 
bad.” 

I saw her meaning instantly. Her 
quick eye had caught the words ‘‘ From 
to brother Tom” stitched in 
dainty silk inside the little packet my 
baby sister had spent so much loving 
labor upon, and her woman's wit had 
divined from the pretty and precise ar- 
rangement of everything inside, that 
I carried the book more out of love 
for the giver than because I made 
much practical use of its contents. 
She completed my happiness by re- 
taining the keepsake, saying that I 
should find aready welcome whenever 
I chose to call at her uncle’s and that 
she would return the book when I did 


she 
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She left me in the humor to forgive 
my worst enemy, and kneeling over 
my late antagonist I raised him to a 
sitting posture, bathed his head with 
the cool water and asked him how he 
felt. I have experienced the after-ef- 
fects of a knock-out blow myself, and 
asked only out of compassion. 

‘* Better, lots better,” he replied, 
weakly essaying to rise. ‘‘ Blast that 
calf, anyway!” he added, rubbing his 
jaw, and then as past events dawned 
upon him more clearly, ‘*Oh, yes! 
I remember now. My eye! But that 
wasaclean one. I'd give a tener any 
day to see another feller put out like 
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that. Why, you don’t look like you 
could fight a ten-year-old boy!” 

‘*It was only a chance blow,” I said 
consolingly. ‘‘I couldn’t do it again. 
I’ve been sick and am not strong.” 

**Sick?”’ said Mr. Brown with evi- 
cent incredulity. ‘*‘Well I don’t want 
to run up agin’ you when you git well, 
then,”’ and he fell to measuring me 
with his eye again. ‘‘What’s your 
name?” he asked. 

‘*Blake,” said I, ‘‘and I’m happy 
to know you, Mr Brown.” 

‘*‘Here’s my hand on that!” he re- 
sponded warmly, extending a big paw. 
‘*T called you a dude, and I beg your 
pardon for it. You're a gentleman 
and I'll lick any feller that says you 
ain't. Hang it all, you are sick. 
You’re as pale as a ghost, and I de- 
serve all I got fer pitchin’ into you like 
I did. ‘*But say!” he asked suddenly 
with a look up and down the road, 
‘‘Wa'n’t ther a woman here when I 
come to?” 

‘*Oh yes,” I replied mischievously ; 
‘*Miss Howard; she held your head 


in her lap while I went after the 
water.” 
“The schoolmarm ? Shoo! You 


” 


don’t say!” he stammered, blushing 
so vividly as to show the crimson 
through all his tan. He was on his 
feet now and tugging at the pung to 
hide his embarrssment. I helped him 
roll it out of the road, and pushed my 
wheel by his side as he led the calf up 
the hill. Our meeting was rather 
stormy, but Mr. Brown and I parted 
the best of friends. 
* * * * * * 

I brought a prodigious appetite home 
with me to luncheon, and delighted 
Aunt Kitty with the witty spark of my 
conversation. Bob, the knowing ras- 
cal, only smiled maliciously at my sal- 
lies, but he made the woods ring with 
laughter when I told him later in the 
day of my encounter with Mr. Brown. 

I had never realized, until I parted 
with it, what an indispensable adjunct 
to a gentleman’s toilet that little needle 
case was. I called for it the next 
morning, early enough to smoke a 
morning cigar with the brusque, but 
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I had spent an hour in her company 





jolly old Colonel before riding as 
far as the school-house with his 
niece, on my way to ‘*post some 


letters’’ at the little store and post- 
office just beyond. I had’nt written a 
letter since I arrived, and Bob brought 
my mail every day, but when a fellow 
is in love and needs an excuse, or fan- 
cies he does, he must have one even if 
he has to invent it. From that on we 
enjoyed many delightful little runs to- 
gether. I became a frequent caller at 
Col. Howard’s and developed a re- 
markable and sudden interest in the 
cause of education. Ienvied them the 
love Miss Howard lavished upon her 
little flock, and sought to win her re- 
gard and theirs by plying them with 
sweetmeats from the neighboring store. 
With the Colonel I established 
cordial relations, while, on my part, 
the acquaintance with his pretty niece 
had ripened into something far too 
sweet for the name of friendship. 

Miss Howard met me from the first 
in a manner almost sisterly in its open 
frankness. 
she said, 


soon 


I seemed like an old friend, 
had heard Dr. Larkin 
speak of me so often. This charmed 
me at first, but kindled and 
grew in my heart I began to chafe un- 
der it. I found it difficult to make 
love to a girl who treated me so like a 
brother that I often doubted if the 
idea of my being a lover ever entered 
her mind, Many times I pondered 
with mingled hopes and fears upon her 
words ‘‘a man who 
cannot be very bad”; almost her first 
words to me; words that spoke of 
love; the love of brother and sister. 
Still there were times when a tender 
light in her eyes set my pulses dancing 
wildly. 

Riding along a wooden lane one 
afternoon, where our wheels threw up 
the dead leaves in showers of crimson 
and gold, Bob met us and stopped to 
chat awhile. I thought my companion 
seemed ill at ease at first, but as Bob 
rattled on she became gayer and 
lighter hearted than I had ever seen 
her. She was always a merry com- 
panion but I could not remember when 
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with out being conscious ofa tingeof 
sadness in her manner. 

‘*Don’t lead my friend Blake too 
lively a pace, Miss Howard!” gravely 
cautioned Bob at parting. ‘‘ He is 
my patient, remember, and I shall 
hold you accountable for any harm 
that may come to him while in your 
charge. He’s not at all strong yet.” 

She flushed deeply, but Bob was 
gone before she could frame a reply. 
I thought her restraint meant fear that 
Bob might resent my spending so much 
time in her society, and her gaiety the 
relief she felt on being assured by his 
manner that he did not disaprove 
of intimacy. I had noticed all 
along that she seldom spoke of Bob, 
and never of his affairs; yet whenever 
I happened to do so she was always 
an eager listener. Nothing gave her 
more delight than my recital of our 
' 1 colle ve exploits together, 
and I remember keenly that it was 
when | had told her of a pitched battle 
—our school against a crowd of town 
1 in which Bob particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, that I first saw the 
harbinger of love in her eyes. There 
is no finer expression of one’s regard 
for another than to manifest an in- 
terest in his friendships, and it de- 
lighted me to have her share my 
brotherly affection for Bob. 

As time wore on we saw more and 
more of one another, I to fall deeper 
in love at every meeting, and she? 
Ah! I would have given the world to 
know that I had kindled in her heart 
an answer to the wild passion that 
beat in mine. I longed to declare my 
love, but feared to hazard the com- 
panionship that had become so dear to 
me. ‘*Not yet!” I kept saying to 
myself. ‘*She wont keep me at arm’s 
length much longer.”’ But try as I 
might I could make no impression 
upon that armor of sisterly regard that 
so effectually turned aside the darts 
from my cupids bow. ‘Time and again 
I mounted my wheel to meet her for 
our almost daily spin, firm in the re- 
solve to know my fate before we 
parted. But before her merry, com- 
rade-like greeting and the frank glance 
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of her pleasure-lit eyes my resolution 
faded like snow before the breath of 
spring, and I invariably gave myself 
up to the bliss of the fleeting hours, 
happy as a lark while in her presence. 

Bob noticed my changeable moods 
and chaffed me unmercifully, but when 
my infatuation had gone so far that I 
made no pretense of hiding it from 
him, he became grave and silent. 

One afternoon, in my own interests 
entirely, I spoke to Miss Howard of 
Bob and the lonely life he led. She 
was strangely silent, neither affirming 
or disputing my suggestion that he 
would be much happier with a wife to 
love and care for. Unconsciously I 
told her more about my old chum and 
our mutual confidences than I had ever 
done before. At parting that evening 
she let me take both her hands, and 
with eyes so full of lovelight that I 
could scarcely keep from folding her 
to my heart. But something, perhaps 
the tinge of sadness that seemed to 
color all her happiness, told me it 
would be better not to speak just yet. 
I held her hands as long as she would 
allow me, and bidding her good night, 
raced home in a heaven of delight.— 
Even Aunt Kitty noticed my hilarious 
joy, and after I hadretired Bob tapped 
at my door, came in silently and seat- 
ed himself on the side of my bed in 
his old, familiar way. 

‘*Don’t!”’ he said huskily when I 
reached to strike a light. ‘‘ I’ve some- 
thing painful to say, Tom, and would 
rather talk in the dark. You know 
who it concerns. Don’t take offense, 
old fellow; I hate to do it, but as you 
value your future happiness don’t lose 
your heart to Miss Howard.” His 
words were thick, almost incoherent, 
and prompted, I knew, only by his 
love for me, and that trait of charac- 
ter, inherited from Puritan ancestry, 
that would not allow him to shirk a 
duty no matter how irksome. 

‘‘Why do you warn me of her?” I 
asked when I had recovered from the 
shock. Bob groaned. 

‘* Because I know her better than 
you do, Tom. She will win your love 
with her angel face and innocent ways, 
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only to toss it away as she would her 
last summer’s hat. She's as false as 
she is beautiful.” 

**She is not!” I repliedhotly. ‘I 
won't allow anyone, not even you, Bob, 
to speak of her like that. It’s only 
your morbid fancy that pictures her in 
such a light. She is the soul of truth, 
and honor, and everything that’s pure 
and womanly; I’llstake my life on it!” 
Bob groaned again. ‘You're mis- 
taken, old fellow,” I continued in 
calmer tones, ‘‘and besides, your 
warning comes too late.” 

** Just as I feared,’’ sighed Bob. ‘‘I 
should have spoken before. I tried to 
laugh you out of it, but it was no use, 
and I hated to meddle.” 

‘*Then don’t,” I returned unfeeling- 
ly. ‘I love her and shall trust her in 
spite of all you or anyone else can 
say.” 

**Don’t Tom, don’t!” pleaded Bob 
in a choked voice. ‘‘ You don’t know 
what you're saying. ‘‘ MustItell you 
all ? I hoped our old love would spare 
me that, but rather than see your life 
wrecked as mine has been I would wil- 
lingly have bared the old wound to 
you.” 

‘What, Bob!” I gasped, seizing his 
hand, ‘‘ Was she your sweetheart ?” 

*- Yes,” he groaned, and no man 
ever loved or trusted a woman more. 
She returned my love, or professed to, 
and promised to be my wife. But she 
was false, and after blasting my life, 
went on flirting worse than before.” 

The revelation struck me dumb, I 
could not even respond when Bob, af- 
tera long silence, gave my hand a 
parting pressure and turnedaway. At 
the door he stopped and came back to 
my side again. 

‘Don’t feel hard toward me, old 
fellow, nor think I have personal mo- 
tives in this matter. She is as utterly 
lost to me as if a thousand worlds sep- 
arated us. If I thought she loved you 
I would cut my tongue out rather than 
say a word that might mar your hap- 
piness or hers.” 

** Forgive my cruel words, Bob,” I 
implored. ‘‘ Aside from our old friend- 
ship, I could not doubt your motives 
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when I see what it costs you to tell me 
this. But it seems so impossible; so 
contrary to everything in her looks 
and bearing that you must be mistak- 
en, someway, Bob. Her every word 
and action belies your judgment.” 

‘* The highest art is most like nature, 
in coquetry and everything else, Tom, 
as you will find to your sorrow if you 
fail to heed my warning.” 

‘*But I can’t believe it; I can’t, 
Bob! I must feel the blow from her 
own hand before I can believe her 
either false or cruel. Do not think 
that I fail to appreciate the brother's 
love you’ve shown me to-night, old 
fellow. Whatever my fate, you need 
take no blame to yourself; but I can’t 
stop now. I must go on to the end 
whether it brings me happiness or 
misery. 

* * * aS * + 

It was several days before I dared 
trust myself to Miss Howard’s pres- 
ence and she was quick to detect some- 
thing amiss in my manner when I pre- 
sented myself the following Saturday 
for the afternoon ride we had planned 
at the beginning of the week. 

** You have been ill; your face shows 
it,” she insisted in spite of my asser- 
tions to the contrary, I was soon 
speeding by her side along the shady 
lanes, almost forgetful of Bob’s words 
in my happiness. 

‘*You must not get sick again;” 
said she with that sisterly solicitude she 
had always evinced toward me. ‘and 
yet,” she added witha bright smile, ‘‘I 
am afraid I shall be sorry when you 
are well.” 

‘‘Why?” I asked quickly, *‘ Shal 
you miss me when I'm gone ?’ 

‘* Yes,” she answered frankly. ‘‘I 
shall miss you very much. She must 
have seen something in my face that 
startled her, for she quickly threw the 
conversation into other channels, and 
only by persistent adroitness could I 
bring it back to personal topics again. 
But I had determined either to prove or 
disprove Bob’s assertions and seal my 
own happiness or misery during that 
ride. 

We had reached our destination, a 
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wooded hollow where a great spring 
gushed from a rocky wall overgrown 
with moss and ferns. Refreshed by a 
drink from the my companion 
seated herself upon’ a boulder to ar- 
range the ferns and bright hued leaves 
that I clambered among the rocks to 
gather. She had thrown aside her 
hat, and I reclined against the rock by 
her side, watched her deft 
they fashioned wreaths and garlands 
from the supply with which I had 
filled her lap. had bright- 
ened eyes and cheeks, touching up her 
beauty as no lady’s maid with pencil 
and rouge pot could have 

‘*Let me crown | 
Autumn!” said I as I 


wreath of gold and brow 


spring, 


fingers as 


The ride 


done 

queen of 
caught up a 
that she had 


you 


finished, and placed it on her bended 
head. She looked with a pleased 
sme, 

‘*Do you think t pretty?’’ she 
asked. 

** Lovely,”’ I replied, ‘‘ but not half 
so much so as its wearer.”’ 

It was the first out-and-out com- 


pliment, I think, | ever paid her; 


for the vanity that commonly invites 
such expressions of admiration was 
wholly lacking in her nature. She 


hard to 


seem not to notice it, 


tried 
but I saw the flush deepen in her check 
as she replaced the wreath with her hat. 

‘-Is’nt it time we back?” 
she asked. 

‘*No, Miss Howard,” I said trembl- 
ingly as my hands’soughthers. ‘‘ Not 
till [ have told you what you must have 
heart so long.”’ 


started 


seen has been 
Her eyes, full of and alarm, 
looked quickly uy mine. ‘* No, 
do not try to stop me?” I went on, 
putting aside her gesture of entreaty. 

‘*No matter what your answer, I 
must tell you how I love you; how 
your face follows me through the day 
and hovers over me like a guardian 
angel in my dreams. The hours that 
I have spent with you have been the 
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happiest of my life. Tou have tried 
hard to hide it from me, and from 
yourself, I think, but tell me, Miss 


Howard, Nellie; you do love me just 
a little, don’t you darling?” 
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I drew her toward me. She did 
not resist, but for answer only 
sobbed upon my shoulder as if her 
heart would break. I feared my 


hopes were shattered, yet I pressed 
herto me none the less tenderly. She 
was sobbing out the pain I had seen in 
her eyes so often, and I found comfort 
in the thought that I might be able to 
comfort her. Silently I held her while 
the tears fell like lead upon my heart, 
and when the flood had spent itself, 
and one little hand sought with tear- 
blinded eyes that undiscoverable recess 

a woman's pocket—I anticipated the 
movement and dried her eyes with my 
own handkerchief. 

‘* Forgive me, 
jectedly. ‘‘I did 
you unhappy.” 

‘- You have not done so, Mr. Blake,” 
she replied, a sad little smile shining 
through her tears, ‘‘except in the 
thought of the unhappiness I have 
caused you. It is I who should ask 
forgiveness for the selfish pleasure I 
have found in your society, and which 


Nellie!’’ I said de- 
not mean to make 


has blinded me to the wrong I might 
be doing you. I can see now how 
culpable my conduct has been, but 


believe me, I never meant to cause you 
a moment’s pain. You cannot under- 
stand how I feel toward you.”’ 

‘*But you love me!” I interposed. 
‘*T’ve seen it your eyes.”’ 

‘‘Mr, Blake, Tom!”’ 
ploringly, laying a hand on each of my 
shoulders and looking me full in the 
‘Haven't you guessed my se- 


said im- 


she 


eyes. 
cret?”’ 

For a moment we gazed, each into 
the soul of the other, and the truth, 
or part of it, suddenly dawned upon 
me. My knees trembled, and the 
blood that I felt leave my face I saw 
leap intothat of my companion. ‘‘ Nel- 
lie, did you love Bob?” I gasped. 

Her eyes dropped, and throwing her 
arms around my neck she hid her face 
on my shoulder. 

“Ves.” she love 


answered, ‘‘and 


him still. I thought you must have 
known it all along. It was love for 
him that you sawin my eyes. Humil- 


lating as it is for me to own it, you de- 
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serve any explanation that I can make, 
and rather than you should think me 
heartless and a flirt, I will open my 
heart to you as none but God has ever 
seen it.” 

What a fool I had been. Her sis- 
terly manner and the lighting up of 
her face whenever we talked of Bob. 
If my own love had not blinded me I 
might have seen it from the first. Yet 
a gleam, not quite of happiness, shone 
through the gloom into which her 
words plunged me and I begged her to 
go on. 

‘*'Yes,’’ she continued, ‘*we had 
loved each other for years. I say we, 
for I believe his love was as deep and 
sincere as mine. When he asked me 
to be his wife I consented on condi- 
tion that he would hear something that 
I felt I ought to tell him before he 
spoke to my uncle: I wanted to tell 
him then, but he laughed at the idea 
that anything I might reveal could al- 
ter his choice, but promised to call the 
next evening, hear what I had to say 
and ask my uncle’s consent. 

What I meant to tell him was of a 


brother, and a brother's disgrace. 
You start; I do not blame you. 
No one here knows of his existence, 
yet I have nothing but love and com- 


passion for poor Ned. Impulsive 
and generous, his worst fault was 
that he was too easily led. Uncle 
had secured him a good position in the 
city where we then lived, and all went 
well until, in an evil hour a false friend 
induced him to use his employer’s 
funds in speculations that promised 
quick and seductive returns. It was 
the old story. Exposure followed the 
loss of the money, and Ned, lacking 
the moral courage to face his uncle’s 
wrath more than the penalty of his in- 
discretion, fled the country. 

Uncle made good the loss, but 
though he induced the firm not to pros- 
ecute him, he was very bitter against 
poor Ned; forbidding me ever to see 
him or mention his name in his pres- 
ence. We came to this neighborhood 
shortly after that, and though Ned and 
I had been all in all to one another, 
for two long years after he bid me a 


hurried good bye with tears of swift 
repentance in his eyes, I heard nothing 
from him. 

It was this that I had to tell Bob.— 
I looked for him until dusk on the 
evening appointed, and thinking some 
urgent call had detained him, strolled 
down the lane to meet him. Passing 
the lower end of the garden, a man 
stepped suddenly out of the shadows 
and called my name. I knew him in- 
stantly. In a moment he had helped 
me over the fence and 1 was in Ned's 
arms, listening to the story of his 
struggles to redeem the good name 
of our family. He had been in the 
far west, had assumed a new name, and 
after many failures and disappoint- 
ments, secured profitable employment. 
His one ambition was to repay the five 
thousand dollars his folly had cost my 
uncle. He had saved one thousand, 
and as soon as he could make up the 
whole amount, with interest, he was 
coming home to beg uncle’s pardon 
and start anew in the world. He hac 
but a brief hour to spend with me and 
we shed many happy tears at parting. 

My life seemed all brightness then 
as I waited for Bob’s coming that night. 
I longed to tell him all, and hadnt a 
doubt that he would forgive my secret 
and Ned’s wrong, but he never came. 
How it happened I do not know, yet 
he must have heard of Ned’s disgrace; 
I can think of no other reason. 

From that day he has treated me, 
whenever we have happened to meet, 
with a frigid courtesy that repels any 
inquiry or explanation that I might 
otherwise have made. It roused my 
pride at first, and in hopes of bringing 
him back to me—I blush to own it— 
but I flirted shamefully with others for 
awhile. He did love me, I know, but 
with that inborn Puritan sternness he 
has driven me out of his heart; out 
of his life forever. You understand 
and will forgive me now, will you not ?” 
she asked tearfully. 

‘* Yes, with all my heart,’’ I replied, 
tenderly pressing a brotherly kiss on 
her brow. I longed to tell her more 
but feared I might defeat my own good 
intentions. What a tumult of emotions 
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had raged within me as I listened.— 
Love and sorrow for her, and anger at 
my old comrade for the cruel injustice 
of his treatment... My resentment, 
however, did not I knew Bob 
too well. It was all some horrible 
mistake that had made him suffer 
equally with her, and in my hopes of 
their happiness I was almost happy 
myself. She must have wondered at 
my gaiety as we rode home, and when 
I said good night and in pure self de- 
fense caught her in my arms again lest 
she look in my eyes and see too much 
there, she returned my caress asa lov- 
ing sister might have done. 

‘* You've been so like a 
me,” she said. 

‘*Let me be one, Nellie, and share 
Ned’s place in your heart,” I asked. 

‘** You shall, Tom, always!” 
plied, and watched me mount and ride 
away with wondering tears in her eyes. 

Bob knew where I'd been, and my 
wild, buoyant spirits were all to ap- 
parent when I bounced into his study. 

**Yes, I’ve proposed!” I said in 
answer to the question in his eyes, 
‘*and you've made an awful mistake in 
judging Miss Howard.” Bob’s lips 
curled scornfully ‘*She is just the 
angel she looks,”’ I went on, ‘‘and as 
far from being either false or fickle as 
day is from night.” 
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brother to 
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‘*Stop, Tom, stop!” said Bob. 
‘*You are mad! infatuated! She has 
harmed away your very senses. Wait 


till I tell you, old boy. It may not be 
too late yet, and I would never do it 
if I were not sure she is deceiving you 
as she did me. The very night I went 
there to ask her uncle for her hand I 
found her in clandestine meeting with 
another man; saw her in his arms and 
heard her vows of eternal love and 
fidelity to him. Now do you believe 
me?” 

I laughed a wild, 
that frightened Bob. He was begin- 
ning to think mecrazy. ‘‘ That was 
her brother!” 1 replied when I could 
speak again. 

‘*Her brother!” he 


unnatural laugh 


gasped wildiy; 





‘IT never knew she had a brother!’ 

I hope never again to see a friend 
suffer what Bob did while I told him 
Ned’s story. 

‘*My God, Tom! What a blind fool 
I’ve been. That’s why she’s been 
teaching against her uncle’s wishes, 
and saving her wages; to help that 
brother out. I happen to know that 
that she’s got every cent she ever 
earned in the Clifton bank to-day.” 

It was all he could say for a while, 
then shaking himself together he 
stretched out a trembling hand. 

‘It’s better as itis, old boy. You 
are worthy of her; I never was. I 
congratulate you with all my heart.” 

Another hollow laugh from me. 

‘*What! You don’t mean to say she 
refused you?’ 

‘“ Ves, she refused me, Bob, because 
—she loves you.” 

Bob fell back in his chair and clapped 
a hand to his brow. 

‘*You must have been blind not to 
see it,” I continued. ‘‘ She has loved 
you and been true to you all these 
years.” 

I thought Bob was going crazy then 
but he quieted down suddenly and 
grasped my hands. 

‘‘T’ve been a brute to her, Tom,” 
he said huskily, ‘‘and now I’m a big- 
ger one to you, rejoicing like this in 
happiness that you've bought with 
your Own misery. 

‘*No, no; don’t say that, old fel- 
low,” I rejoined lightly. ‘I'll get 
over it, but natures like yours and hers 
love but once and forever. Go and 
beg her forgiveness, and God bless 
you both. Don’t waste any time wait- 
ing for a horse, but take my wheel and 
ride like the wind.” 

* 3K K * * 

They were married at Christmas. I 
was best man, and brother Ned stood 
by the Colonel’s side while he gave 
away the bride. My wedding present 
to Bob was a bicycle, of course, and 
although I am still a bachelor I drive 
as fine a pair of bays as the blue-grass 
region ever produced. 












































































A LESSON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF FRAlI 


EOPLE were rather surprised when 

the engagement of Maude Rich- 

ards and Emery Willis was an- 
nounced. Her friends and particularly 
her relatives had expected her to fall 
in love with a different man, to make 
a more brilliant match, from a worldly 
point of view. Not that there was 
anything in the least objectionable 
about Emery, that is—nothing that 
could be very definitely explained. 
lt was something, rather, to be felt. 

It seemed so strange that Maude 
should even fancy a man whose very 
presence proclaimed ideas—not that 
in the abstract were not com- 
mendable, nay, even necessary—but 
specific, aggressive ideas were, to put 
it mildly, uncomfortable for the aver- 
age person, and not ornamental to the 
usual drawing-room. Though Emery 
was the most unobtrusive person in the 
world, and a readier listener than 
talker, it would be all the more dif 
ficult to say just why he impressed 
people as a man of strong personality, 
and with a hobby though seldom ridden, 
yet well groomed and stabled and 
ready to mount whenever the occasion 
demanded. 

On the other hand, Emery’s friends 
felt unmistakably disappointed by his 
choice, though why anyone should find 
objection to Maude would be equally 
troublesome to explain. She was 
pretty, graceful, well-bred, and as the 
expression goes, accomplished. 

Perhaps it was a certain lack of ideas 
—though why anyone should accuse 
her of any mental incapacity or even 
Originality, would be as puzzling a 
question as the one already given as to 
Emery’s difference from the ordinary 
young man. Still, probably there was 
never an engagement announced but 
someone wondered what there was 
about either that the other should find 
to love, so this was no exception to 
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the general rule. And as usual, the 
two who were the most 
were mutually satisfied, 
happy. 

When Emery first saw Maude she 
waltzing with one of his class- 
mates, one Harvard classday. Here- 
tofore, dancing had never appealed to 
him. Now he wondered at his stupid- 
ity, and resolved to learn to dance that 
very summer. Fortunately he could 
walk through a quadrille, so he man- 
aged to be presented to Miss Richards, 
had the felicity of guiding her 
through the lanciers. 

Every one knows what happens at 
Harvard commencements, They went 
the usual round of spreads, and walked 
under the lantern-lit trees that night, 
and danced a little more, and ended by 
falling in love. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say they began by 
falling in love. 

It never entered either of their minds 
that anyone could have misgivings as 
to their future, or wonder why they 
should love each other. 

Maude, to be sure, had had her lit- 
tle fling at flirtation, had wounded a 
few hearts, but had come out of each 
encounter with perhaps not more than 
a scratch herself. While Emery was 
not very experienced in gallantries, 
and his education was more decidedly 
from books, rather than woman's 
looks. He knew less about Eros than 
any of the other gods of Olympus— 
until now he had doubted the existence 
of that magic girdle of Aphrodite, but 
who indeed, not loved of that goddess, 
could have every attribute of grace, 
beauty and fascination! 

When Maude smiled his whole world 
reflected the radiance of her lips and 
eyes. When she sang, his soul was 
melted by the sweetness of her voice 
—he would have fought the man who 
dared insinuate that it lacked sym- 
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pathy. When she spoke, her wit made 
him pause entranced. He had never 
imagined anything but his beloved 
science, medicine, could interest him 
so much, The pity of it—healing art 
presided over by a god instead of a 
goddess! What were the Greeks 
thinking about. 

So Maude and Emery were engaged 
and two years went by He was grad- 
iated from the Medical School, and 
settled in a small manufacturing town 
just outside Boston. 

The lovers had not seen 
of each other, though the 
had been an unusual 
summers Emory 
at some 
Maude’s engagements many 
that his was torn and tormented 
and tantilized by the few hoursin the 
week that they could really call their 

wn. Then the blessed thought would 
ome to him, thats 
his wife, and 


very much 
engagement 

ong one Both 
ned the Richards’ 
resort 
were so 


fashionable where 


1 
soul 


metime she would 


really be visions of hap- 


py, quiet evenings by his own fire-side 


would come to be his inspiration dur- 
ing the dreary months of waiting that 
were before him 

That next Christmas he spent at her 
home; in the time she visited 
an aunt in Boston, then in that month 
of months, that month of flowers and 
brides, June, they were married. 

During that summer, it was impossi- 
ble for Emery to devote any of his 
time to his practice, for Maude had 
always spent at least two months by 
the sea, another at Lenox, and Emery 
had not the heart to ask her to stay 
during the hot stifling days, in the 
town they had made their home, and 
he loved her too well to be separated 
from her. 

She persuaded him that he needed 
the change and rest from study and 
work, so he devotedly followed her 
about from place to place, thinking of 
the delightful home coming in the fall. 

‘* Now, dearest,” he said one day in 
late October, ‘‘ we can really settle 
down to home life. Think how happy 
I shall be to really come home to my 
wife and my own fire-side, after the 
weary round of sick people. You will 
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sing to me—or we will read together— 
or we will just sit by the open fire and 
build castles, and dream dreams, my 
beautiful sweetheart!’’ and her kissed 
her. 

She murmured something unintelli- 
gible, and looked out the window. 

Someway, after the first month the 
domestic machinery got out of order. 
[he cook wasimpudent and the second 
girl would not live out of a city. 

Maude did not wonder much at 
girl's 
tiresome there—so 
own home. 


one 


the 
It was utterly 
different from her 
She sighed for New York. 
wondered what anyone of her 
friends would do in such a stupid place. 
It was very gay at home that winter, 
they wrote. 

Then she went away for a little vis- 
it, and came home to her husband 
bright and bewitchingas ever. Emery 
could even smile now at his own mis- 
gyivings. 

‘* Dear little Maude,” he thought, 
‘*] suppose I am a dull sort of fellow 
for such a dainty creature.” 

And the months went on until spring 
was nearly there. 

‘I think we might go in to see Bern- 
hardt to-night,’’ Maude said at lunch 
one day. 

Emery frowned. 

‘* But, Maude, you know how much 
I would like to take you dear, but that 
case of pneumonia needs all my care— 
it might mean death to the man if I 
should leave him.” 

‘It’s always pneumonia, or fever or 
something—you Can never go anywhere 
with me!” she said pettishly. 

‘- Do be reasonable, Maude! Have 
you no heart!” Emery spoke more 
sternly than he ever had before. 

This was a signal for tears and 
Maude left the table. It was not the 
first time, and like all husbands, Emery 
began to grow indifferent to his bride’s 
weeping. At first it used to melt his 
heart and make him as soft as a woman, 
Yet after all it is not so tragic to the 
wife as it first seems when her tears 
cease to move her husband. 

Maude began to be jealous of 
Emery's profession, and fancy he loved 
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her less, for but a few short months 
ago, nothing would keep him from her 
side. She took less trouble to be 
agreeable, and began to mope. He 
attended more closely to his work, 
and when he had no calls to make dur- 
ing the evenings, shut himself up in 
his study and wrote. 

The piano was not opened often 
now-a-days. Maude read by herself, 
curled up in some great chair, or sat 
sighing or crying for the dear old girl- 
hood days. Ah! the pity that some- 
times marriage is such a strain upon 
the affections, especially when doubt 
comes creeping in. 

Not that Emery was the less tender, 
not less ready to make her happy, but 
his profession necessarily absorbed him 
more and more, and very often when 
he did have an hour at home, there 
was something ‘‘a-gley’’ somewhere. 
Maude had not been married long 
enough to find that it is a wife’s busi- 
ness to be philosophic. It seemed 
a long time since courtship days, when 
Emory vowed that life would be dark 
and desolate, an unbearable thing 
without her, and begged her to be his, 
Then the weeks seemed to be wholly 
made up of tender words, adoring 
glances, and caresses. Both had found 
their idols had clay feet, or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that both found 
that their former life and tastes had in 
a measure, unfitted them for life to- 
gether; so unsuited to each other, 
neither knew how to overcome the ob- 
stacles. 

Emery’s advances were often re- 
pulsed or unresponded to, though 
while he was absent, Maude would 
grieve over what she fancied was his 
lost love. Poor, unhappy little wife. 
She had no resources of her own, and 
not the practical common sense to see 
the folly, the tragedy of her atti 
tude. 

Summer came, and she began to pine 
forthe sea. Emery too, was tired and 
care worn. They made preparations 
to go away for August—even the 
trunks were packed, when Emery 
came in saying they must wait. Fever 
had broken out among the factory 
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hands, and if it were not checked there 
would be an epedemic. 

In a wearied tone of patience she said 
she supposed she could stay no matter if 
it did make Aer ill. Then she thought 
of her girl-hood summers, the yacht- 
ing, the coaching, the dancing and all 
the gay times of old. Of all she had 
given up that made life pleasant to 
her, to settle down in a cotton manu- 
facturing town, where there was no 
society—that is what to her was so 
ciety, no Opera, no theater, no cottil- 
lions—no nothing—unless people called 
five o'clock tea, something. Then 
she went up stairs to weep—and they 
were bitter tears, too. 

If only Emery loved her as much: 
he used—when he was wretched 
away from her side—but that was a 
very long time ago. 

Emery took his medicine case, and 
with a weary, hopeless look, went out 
again to visit the sick. Where wasthe 
sympathy, the love, the restfulness, 
the charm of home, the wife of his 
dreams! Whose fault was it? ~As 
he drove about from house to house, 
he thought of the days, only two years 
ago, when he first met Maude. Of her 
beauty, her vivacity, her facinations, 
her charm of manner. He thought of 
only a year ago, when she was his bride, 
of all his ambitions, and fond ideals 
How he had vowed to love, honor 
to be good, to be always tender to the 
beautiful girl who had given up her 
home for him, and who too had loved 
him well enough to leave all else, and 
cleave to him. He had thought his 
one object in life would be to make 
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her happy . . . and he knew at 
that very moment she was sobbing at 
home as if her heart was breaking. 

The tears came tohiseyes. . . He 


wondered how he could ever feel cross 
and impatient with the woman who 
had forsaken all, who had given up s« 
much forhim. His heart softened as 
he thought of the trials the poor gir 
had here among people so unlike her 
own friends, of her housekeeping cares, 
of the little perplexities of life, and 
most of all, the many things which had 
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made up her life—the very things 
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which had moulded her into the sort of 
woman different any he had ever 
met, and for which reason he loved her 
more than any other. If he had no 
for the frivolities of life, was it 
to his credit that he found that little 
town congenial ? Why should he expect 
Maude—he had 


nothi but 


than 
taste 


marriage to so chang 


iS: profession, she ng 


nely hours, day 

Poor child, have thought 
of it before. to leave her 
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So it was impossible for him to leave 
home, and when he did 
day with Maude, 
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rather hard on Maude to be buried 
with him.”’ 

Only afew people said, *‘ Poor Dr. 
Willis. If he only had a different 
wife.” 

Emery went back to his patients and 
his profession. January and February 
dragged away. The months were 
bleaker tohim than any he had ever 
known. While he went his daily 
round—a round which only a physician 
can understand, Maude was dreaming 
away the morning on some hotel piazza, 
or driving in the afternoon, or dancing 
in the warm winter nights. 

Of course she thought of her hus- 
home, for she loved them 
both, but dependent upon 
either for her happiness. She was sur- 
rounded by friends and the admirers 
the average pretty married woman has 
in her train. 

Soon her delightful winter would be 
over and she would have to go back 
to Millbridge. Emery was to meet 
her at Richmond, where he was to take 
a few days of much needed rest. 

Maud was shocked to see how pale 
and worn he looked, and was unusually 
tender tohim. A great load seemed 
lifted from his soul. His wife was 
well and happy and loving. If only 
they could begin their home life over 
again. But someway the next day 
was not so happy—he,could never get 
used to his wife’s accepting so much 
attention from other men. 

After the brief vacation 
Emery started homeward 
Maud had decided that the late New 
England spring would prostrate her so 
she was to spend May in Washington. 

Of course the heighth of the season 
was over, but in many ways Maud en- 
joyed a good deal of hospitality, and 
quiet gaities. 

One evening after a delightful re- 
ception she found a telegram waiting 
for her at her room. It was from the 
old physician at home telling her that 
her husband had met with an accident 
that required her immediate presence. 
She well understood from the words 
that it was a question of life and death 
with Emery. 
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Herhusband! Herhusband! The 
words repeated themselves again and 
again in her ear. Emery! wounded, 
mangled, unconscious, dying—perhaps 
he would never know her again! 

Ah! ah! his goodness, his patience, 
his tenderness, his unselfishness swept 
over her. Her own indifference and 
neglect burned into her soul. 

She knew now how dreary had been 
his winter, and her heart cried out 
in its agony of remorse. She knew, 
ah! too well, how disappointing had 
been their few years of married life. 
She remembered, too well, the many, 
many little Emery had made 
about their home life. And what had 
she done to help him. 

In that long day and nights journey 
she lived long long years in experience. 
They were weary years too. What use 
to go over them. If her husband 
could be spared to her, with his help 
wife to him. 


plans 


she would indeed bea 


Che past was agonizing—tragic. 
She found him more ill than she had 
greater pain 


even dreamed, suffering 
than it seemed possible for one to 
bear Yet how handsome, how heroic 
he was, when he looked up into her 
eyes and smiled a loving welcome, and 
murmured her name. 

She longed to throw herself into his 
arms and weep her heart away, telling 
him her penitence, and begging his 
forgiveness, but she only sank down 
by the bed-side and kissed him. It 
wonderful control in one so un- 
diciplined. Eventhough so weakened 
by the hours of anxiety, and loss of 
sleep, by the bitter remorse, yet she 
even did not weep, but tenderly stroked 
back his brown hair, and gently smiled. 

In the weeks of suffering and watch- 
ing that followed, they grew to under- 
stand each other, to know each other 
as it would have been impossible under 
different circumstances. 

They grew to love each other as they 
never had, even in court-ship days. 

What did it matter after that, about 
conditions or surroundings. Their 
home was enough. Maudenever sighed 
for the flesh-pots of a more fashonable 
existence—neither was it denied her. 
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barroom of America upon which they 


are training their artillery. It is the 


use of vile and poisonous distillates, 


whose only recommendation is the 


profit they pay their dishonest manu- 


facturers which are vigorously assailed. 


foolish practice of treating, 


It is the 
¢ 


the equally foolish practice of recom- 


mending stimulants for all sorts of 


sickness, and the pernicious exam] 
of using stimulants before little 


dren, which are now receivin 


tention of the reformers. Here they 


have a clear field and to their arg 


ments there is no answer. Here they 
have done already a world of good and 
will undoubtedly do much more. A 
over, both England and America, there 
is a strong disposition toward 


the number of licenses, forbidding 


use of impure and deleterious drinks 
and of increasing the penalties against 
improper drinking. All of these 


an increased moral sense and 


markable change of a condition 


nearly all of our readers will remem- 


ber. The change may not be as great 


as it ought to be and as it will be, but 
it is sufficient to deserve the gratitude 
of all who love their fellowmen. 
+ + + 

The modern woman is nothing if not 
original. She is forever thinking and 
doing 
Unlike man, who advertises the small- 


new and astonishing things. 
est thing he does, woman with charac- 
teristic modesty says nothing, butkeeps 
on as if naught had ever occurred. 
In the past month, for example, the 
leaders of the female suffrage move- 
ment organized political study clubs at 
nearly every watering place and other 
It has 
have 


summer resorts. been found 
that these clubs 


arouse interest in public affairs and 


done more to 


have converted more women from in- 
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aitterence 


IOSSESSION 


I 
thing yé 


simple 


of women 


have 
our poli 


; 


encroachment of 


century in our own land upon free in- 


stitutions, of the stultification and dis- 


honor of those whose duty it was to 


ia 7 “An } 
g tide of wrong, the 


moral debasement of 


oppose the risin 
cowardice and 
great parties, in the face of the African 
monster and the culmination of the 
monstrous system in the fugitive slave 
read to-day by any 


law cannot be 


human being without the blood boil- 

ing. 
The 

wisely in this matter. 


acted 
moment 


have 
The 


suffrage leaders 
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they found that w 2n were even more 


patriotic than above all more 


moral they start evelop the po- 
al study system upon a vast scale, 
id now within one year and lf 
ym the Atlan- 
position to 

Among 


two ele- 


they have it o1 


to the Pa 


the house- 


home, 


ade them 

small towns 

eived a high edu- 

ny have even at- 

ny intellectual or 

the two red and fifty col- 
leges where w are co-educated, or 
where they alone are matriculates, the 
suffrage movement its strongest 


The feeling grows 


support. g g 


greater 
as the girl passes from Freshman to 
Sophomore, from junior to senior 
year, and generally has become a fixed 
conviction when they join the 
Nearly 


suffrage 


alumnz 
the 
organization 
this 


association, all of new 
the 


drawn 


leaders in 


have been from 


55. 


cla 
Such orators. and organizers as Mrs. 
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Chapmann-Catt, 
Miss 


Mrs. Foster Avery, 
Frances Wi Mary Liver- 
Miss Yates, Miss Keyser, Mrs, 
Miss : Gould 


lard, 
more, 
Russe Sage, Helen ' 


Emma Cranmer, Mary 
Mrs. Cornelia K, 


colege graduz 
» 1. . 
have taken titles 


women 


‘e thousands of nice people 
here and everywhere outside of 
“at metropolis, who have trouble 
May and Jur 


where th 


every 1e in determining 
ey will spend their vacations. 
Some live by the seaside and others near 

some by fertile meadows and 
others by great forests and each and all 
want something different for a change. 
To such peoplea new summer resort can 
be recommended will 


which satisfy 


and gratify every wish, those 


who read it has an unlimited supply of 


F< r 


books—in fact several libraries much 
larger than thosefound in small towns. 
Its has quite a collection of fine paint- 
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ings, engravings, etchings and water 
colors. Its few hotels and boarding 
houses are so graded as to meet every 
purse. Its streets are clean and beauti- 
ful, its buildings neat and attractive; 
its people well dressed and polite, 
its food supply excellent and its recre- 
good, espe ially 


ations extremely 


its music. It is not as popular as 
Newport or as fashionable as Tuxedo, 
It is never crowded, and yet, taking 
it all in all, it probably can offer more 
attractions than any other resort in the 
United States. This model little 
watering place is the City of New York, 
t + + 

This summer there is a larger de- 
velopement of athletics among women 
than ever before known. Bicycling is 
by all odds the most popular of all the 
something 


sports. Its growth is 


phenomenal. Incomplete returns show 
that the output of bicycles in England 
been 


in the past twelve months has 


seventy thousand and in this country 
that 


about sixty-five thousand and 
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thousand ma- 


United 


are four hundred 
the 


there 


chines in use in States. 


These figures are amazing. There 


has been a revival of archery, which is 


graceful and healthful sport. 


a very 


here is no reason why it should not 


the same vogue as in Great 


have 


Britain Jurnaments and chal- 


the 


where t 


lenged matches with bow and 


arrow have been a fashionable recrea- 


tion for many years. 
} } } 


There is considerable fun at the 


places among the young 


watering 


women, During the spring, the non- 


bicycling maids have had endless 


amusement with those who strode the 
their 


skirts. 


winged wheel, in respect’ to 


knickerbockers and divided 


Now the tables are turned; the demure 


bicyclists with their heavy spatter- 


dashes and loose, wide skirts stand on 
the verge of the beach and indulges 
in remarks of a more or less satirical 


kind 


their non-bicycling sisters. 


upon the bathing costumes of 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. 


OT even in this country’s phenom- 
enal growth and intellectual ad- 
vancement can any parallel be 

found eclipsing that of women’s or- 
ganizations whether social, political or 
charitable. 

When their formation was first 
noted and before their aims and ob- 
jects were well understood, questions 
came from innumerable quarters as to 
their raison a’étré, what women wanted 
and where the new departure was to 
end? 

All this, however, has been changed, 
and the work that women have done 
and the good that they have brought 
about, despite almost insurmountable 
obstacles constitute the charter of 
their organizations—even if any were 


necessary to justify their existence, 

Volumes could be written on the re- 
forms that have been instituted, on 
the social inequalities that have 
levelled and on charitable deeds si- 
lently done. And when it is seriously 
considered that most of these clubs 
and bodies are, comparatively speak- 
ing, still in their infancy will it be de- 
nied that untold volumes are yet to be 
written? It cannot be doubted. The 
advance of women is just as assured as 
is that of science or learning, and is 
just as impossible of opposition or 
hindrance. And as women advance so 
also does the necessity of clubs for 
their use and recreation become more 
manifest. But it is as a field of well- 
doing that these institutions are most 
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in evidence most desired. 


Men’s clubs are i he main social, 


have a wider basis. 
t Miss Jessie Bartlett 
ma 
the follow- 


women’s 
ing on this subj 
Davis, 
summed up the questio 


Speak- 


the well-known pr! donna, 

ing admirable mannet 
‘*Women's ¢ DS, * said 

‘have rea 


Miss Davis, 
y become a necessity ow- 
ing to the great social changes which 
have decade. 
their re- 
the un- 
Almost 


meanest 


nrred ' 
occurred past 


These have - and 
more 
thinking 
every walk of 
toil to the h 
open to woman, and i ni 1ts 


sults than 


9 is now 
rep- 
resentatives 
that 
come the desire 


natural then 


with inc1 bers should 


for a cioser 

intimate 
That is the 
estion. The 
the 


ideas upon 


more 


alliance and 
knowledge of each other? 
social aspect « e q 


broader and tl better is inher- 


ent wish to 


1 > 
nye 


topics of charity and reform, to alle- 


viate suffering advance the cause 
of humanity. 
clubs exert great educational 
One 

of two of 


Sorosis and the 


ithout doubt women’s 

influence. 
but t can the records 
that fact. 
fessional Women’s 
this di- 


has 
then learn 
League have more in 
rection in their brief career than a 
whole century’s advancement on the 
old brought about. 
institutions, 


lines would have 
Young women 
become imbued with esprit de corps, 
get interested in higher thought, and 
while they themselves are 
broader knowle 


these 


gaining a 
lige unconsciously teach 
and elevate others. Thus they grow 
in strength and influence. When an 
exchange of ideas is supplemented by 
a desire result is bound 
to be mutual advantage. Aclub, too, 
when conducted on proper lines, gives 
a polish to one’s speech and bearing 
that is both charming and desirable, 
and impossible of acquirement 
where. No one acquainted with the 
working of any of our leading clubs, 
with the good that they have done and 
what their programs for the future 
are, can question their worth.’ 


to learn, the 


else- 


’ 
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THE NEW YORK STATE FEDER- 
ATION OF CLUBS. 

was a wise and politi move on 

leaders 

the federation of 

the Empire 

It was a giant move in the ad- 

organizations. 

obvi- 

but the skill and diplomacy 

desired end to an 


yf those far-seeing 
I about 
women’s clubs of 
vancement of women’s 
he 
ous to ali, 


ired to bring the 


benefits to be derived were 


issue were great anc were as success- 
I'he draft- 
a constitution sufficiently com- 
sive to meet the approval of the 

any. clubs have 
abilities of the proverbial 
Philadelphian lawyer, but the task was 
undertaken by the clubs’ 
‘election as 
June Croly 
which 
in the annals 
fter form- 
ally returning thanks, Mrs. Croly said: 


ful as they deserved to be. 


interested, would 


taxed the 


success! illy 
own alent Upon her 


president, Mrs. 


made the f de- 


LlOWINS 


y 

~ 
t 
if 


speec n 


serves a permanen plac e 


of women s organizations. 


I take the honor of my election to 
be a recognition of the principles I 
long loved and fought for, rather 
personal tribute to myself. 

From my youth I have been a firm be- 
in the value and efficiency of 
organizations. The good 
that they may be the means of achiev- 
when properly conducted and ad- 
ministered is incalculable. That I 
always believed and I am glad I| have 
my belief confirmed. 
There is no limit to the good that we 
| the more we learn from 
the more efficiently and 

y we can and will achieve our 
When I and a few friends start- 
Sorosis many years ago, our action 
was thought to be a joke by one-half 
the people, by the other to be an out- 
landish and mysterious outrage. Our 
society, however, has outgrown and 
lived down detraction and opposition 
alike. The worth of its work, the 
high intellectual standard of its meet- 
ings, the dignified interest and part it 
took in passing events, the help that 
it gave to women in all walks of life 
made it by degrees the great and grow- 


han as a 


ever 
women’s 


if es 
ing 


ved t see 


7 
ana 
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ed 
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ing power that it isto-day. Thespirit 
which it represented from the first, 
spread abroad and where some years 
back there was but one club now there 
are hundreds; where the women’s club 
was once laughed at, it is now ad- 
mired and appreciated, and where it 
once represented a handful of earnest 
and industrious women, it now boasts 
its thousands. Now, if all this good 
has been accomplished by clubs acting 
independently and without any com- 
mon aim or end, what will be done 
when they are organized into one 
great body, disciplined like an army 
and actuated by one common impulse 
to develop womanhood and woman- 
kind the highest and noblest extent. 
Looking forward I can see no limit to 
the progress bound tocome.”” To say 
that these sentiments found a ready 
echo in the breasts of the women of 
our country isto put the matter mildly. 
They were taken up with enthusiasm 
and with enthusiasm they are being 
spread and lived up to. 

The following are the office-holders 
for the current year. Vice-president, 
Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer; recording 
secretary, Mrs. F. V. Vose, of Utica; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Allan 
C. Washington; treasurer Mrs. J. 
McCullogh, of New York; auditor, 
Mrs. Mary F. Warner, of Rochester. 
Eight ex-officie vice-presidents; Mrs, 
Helmuth, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. 
Scrimgeour, Mrs. Buck, Buffalo; Mrs. 
Gowinlock, of Warsaw; Mrs. Backus 
and Mrs. Lozier. 

The following are the clubs enrolled 
in the federation: Colonia Club, 
Brooklyn; Travelers’ Club, Ilion; 
Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club, X. L. 
M. Club, Little Mothers’ Aid Society, 
Phalo Club, Mount Holyoke Alumn» 
Association, Port Washington Ladies 
Club, Twelfth Night Club, Photerone 
Club, of Brooklyn; Historical Club, 
Ilion; Woman’s’ Club, Oneonta: 
Women’s Conference of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, Women’s Club of 
Richmond County; Professional Wo- 
man’s League, The Woman’s Art 
Club of New York; Fortnightly Club, 
of New Brighton; Working Girl's So- 
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cieties, Eastern New York; Branch of 
the Society of Collegiate Alumne, 
Fortnightly Literary Club, Brooklyn; 
Packer Collegiate Institution Associa- 
tion Alumnz, Portia Reading Club, 
Brooklyn; Westfield Monday Evening 
Club, The Emma Willard Associa- 
tion, Graduates’ Association, Buffalo; 
Woman’s Legal Education Society, 
Woman's Club, Long Island; Shakes- 
peare Society of Seneca Falls; Water- 
ville Saturday Night Club, Cambridge 
Club, Brooklyn; Woman's Investiga- 
ting Club, Buffalo; Sorosis, Alumnz 
Association of New York, Medical 
College and Hospital for Women, 
Ladies’ Health League, Eastern As- 
sociation of Wells’ College, Highland 
Park Literary Club, Buffalo; Alumnz 
Association of St. Mary’s School, New 
York: Brooklyn Heights Seminary 
Club, Winter Club, Vassar Students 
Aid Society, Women’s Health Protec- 
tive Association, Brooklyn; Brooklyn 
Woman's Club, Wheaton Woman's 
Club, New Century Club of Utica; 
Political Study Club, New York; New 
York Woman’s Press Club, Alumnz of 
the Woman’s Law Class of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, Clio 
Literary Club, Nineteenth Century 
Club, Haverstraw; Rutger’s Alumnze 
Association, Urban Club, Brooklyn; 
Women’s Guild of the New York Hos- 
pital and Medical College, Twentieth 
Century Club, Buffalo; Scribbler’s 
Club, Buffalo; Froebel Society, Brook- 
lyn; Italian United Charities, Utica 
Century Club, Wheaten Seminary 
Club and the Monday Club, Warsaw. 


THE KIND WORD ASSOCIATION, 


This interesting organization is pure- 
ly local and is intended to meet many 
social conditions which have become 
features in New York life. Its princi- 
pal object is to relieve the plethora of 
working girls in the city by helping 
them to secure homes in the country 
districts. It also trains girls and 
young women in home and general 
domestic duties so as to fit them to 
take service. The society strives to 
procure situations for the girls just as 
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soon as they become competent, and in 
this manner it works not only on the 
girls’ behalf but on that of household- 
ers. In this benevolent field it does 
not stop short with working girls, but 
in many cases the society has pro- 
vided homes for widows and children. 
One feature of its work is the induce- 
ments which it offers to factory and 
ther work girls out of employment, to 
turn to domestic duties. With these 
1 home at least always goes so that 
young women engaged in families are 
saved a deal of mental care and in the 
majority of cases can live a healthier 


and happier life than their sisters who 


1 


toil for so many hours in factories and 
shops. And s are the ordinary 
temptations of a young girl’s life con- 
siderably lessened. Many hundreds 
of girls are annually placed in good 
situations by thesociety'’sefforts. The 
percentage that turn out unsatisfac- 
tory is infinitesi the majority be- 

lg good steady workers People de- 
sirious f assisting the organization 
may do so by giving money, clothing 
and other necessities of life. The 


office of the society is in the Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club House. Among the 
members who take an active interest 
in the organization are: Mrs. John 


Sherwood, Miss Lee, Miss Pell, Miss 
Beckel, Mrs. J. D. Townsend, Mrs. 
W. F. Hay, Mrs. A. C. Carlisle and 


Mrs. G. W. Bartholomew. 
BAPTIST SOCIAL UNION. 


The Baptist Social Union of Man- 
hattan Island is a popular and prosper- 
ous organization that has proved itself 
of great value to the powerful church 
to which its members belong. Unlike 
many similar societies it admits men 
to membership and by reason of its 
admirable and amicable career, is a 
striking example of how well the sexes 
jointly manage when on a basis of 
equality. If anything, the administra- 
tion of the society's affairs placed in 
the women's hands has proved the 
more successful. Prominent members 
of the organization are Mrs. Wendell 
S. Phillips, Mrs. H. T. Hanks, Mrs. 
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A. S$. Blackmore, Mrs. E. B. Harper, 
Mrs. H. S. Conger, Mrs. E. L. Mars- 
ton, Mrs. J. E. Newcomb, Mrs. D. F. 
Dickerson, Mrs. D. L. Wilcox, Mrs. 
C. J. Townsend, Mrs. J. W. Perry, 


Mrs. D. S. Link and Mrs. Morse. 


THE BROOKLYN LEPROSY 
SOCIETY 


{n organization illustrating the 
width of woman's charity and their 
eagerness to help in lessening the suf- 
ferings of afflicted humanity, irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed, is the Brooklyn 
Leprosy Society. Its members are in 
sympathy with some of the missonary 
societies working in India and else- 
where, and by collecting funds and 
otherwise supporting and cheering the 
missionaries abroad, do a deal of good. 
In the Orient the curse of leprosy is 
the heaviest that can fall on a human 
ecome outcasts 
Ss, are put away 
either alone or in small communities 
already polluted and there left to drag 
out a miserable existence until relieved 
by death. No one can once look upon 
a leper settlement and ever forget the 
sight. In British India, the Straits 
Settlements and Hong Kong, they are 
humanely treated and, although isolat 
ed, have every care and attention. In 
China, however, they are turned out 
to care for themselves as best they 
may. They either drift away from 
the living and die of starvation and 
exposure, or join some leper com- 
munity for a more lingering death. 
Hence any effort made by the charit- 
able toward relieving these terribly 
stricken creatures—no matter of what 
race or creed, is worthy of admiration 
and support. Mrs. Benziger is the 
president of the society, and Miss 
Marie Downing the secretary. 


being The victims 


1g. I 
from family and friend 


THE RESCUE BAND. 


Not in this State ts there any charit- 
able institution which does more noble 
work than the New York Rescue Band. 
This organization was formed for the 
purpose of rescuing and reclaiming the 
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unfortunate women of the streets who 
dwell in the vile quarters of China- 
town, Baxter Bend and Little Italy. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles Parkhurst and 
his wife were largely instrumental in 
Starting the society and were loyally 
aided by friends and reformers. Quar- 
ters were secured at No. r7 Doyers 
Street, a mission house opened and 
Mrs. Annie G. Ruggles appointed su 
perintendent at a moderate salary. 
With this one exception the workers 
all give their time and services gratiu 
tously. The society’s methods are 
simple, practical and humane. Kind- 
ness takes the place of austerity, Chris 
tian entreaty that of rebuke. The 
workers parade the streets until th 
small hours of the morning, rescuing 
all who are willing to come and accept 
a warm and cheering meal and rest for 
the night. After being fed they are 
engaged in conversation, asked if they 
are happy in the lives they are leading; 
if they would not care to change it a 

for something more wholesome and re- 
spectable. Hope is held out and in 
the majority of cases visions of hap- 
pier days loom up before the outcast 
and not a few of them, thus prevailed 
on by simple kindness, reform and 
once more become worthy, hard-work- 
ingwomen. Many of the rescues made 
by the Band read like romances, but 
outside their own immediate neighbor- 
hood little is known of them, or the 
splendid work they have done and are 
still doing. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SOCIETY. 


Among the many splendid societies 
in the interests of which they are us- 
ing their utmost efforts the women of 
Brooklyn are justly proud of their 
Kindergarten Association. This ad- 
mirable institution is conducted on 
broad and liberal—even charitable 
lines, and freely throws open to the 
poor the doors of its various schools; 
of these it has twelve and all are taxed 
to their utmost capacity. For one 
society to successfully conduct twelve 
schools seems a fact worthy no less 
admiration than astonishment. But 


the leaders of the organization are not 
by any means satisfied yet. More 
funds are being collected and the 
establishment of additional schools is 
confidently anticipated. The kinder- 
gartens are admirable examples of 
their class and in them are to be found 
the very latest ideas in regard to the 
education of the young. Contribu- 
tions and requests for membership are 
at all times eagerly welcomed. The 
fee required of members is only three 
dollars per annum. Hamilton W 
Mabie, Mrs. Lawrence Hutton, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Susan Meade, 
Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt, Henry B. 
Stillman, Dr. John P. Peters and Mrs. 
Frederick, J. Stimson are a few of the 
SOC iety’s leading lights. 
THE GOULD KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION, 
he Gould Kindergarten Associati 
is another body that carries on, in 
unostentatious way, much good an 
charitable work. The children of the 
oor come in for its especial care, but 


I 
t 


the sick and friendless of mature years 


never fail to receive succor when their 
wants are made known to the Associ- 
ation. No Christmas is allowed to 
pass without the name of this society 
being blessed by hundreds of little 
ones who either participate the 
pleasures and treasures of a Chr 

tree or are gladdened in some other 
way. The officers of the society are 
as follows: President, Mrs. George 
J. Gould; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. The- 
odore sutro, Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss 
Helen Gould, R. A. Van Wyck, and 
A. Ladenburg; Secretary, Mrs. John- 
ston; Assistant Secretary, Miss Frankie 


A. King; Treasurer, W. R. Worrall. 


THE INDEPENDENT PEN 
WOMAN’S CLUB. 


This organization had its inception 
and enjoys its being in the enterpris- 
ing city of Chicago. The society isa 
new one but has blossomed into life 
and action so vigorously as to promise 
a long and useful reign. As the title 
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indicates it is a literary organization, 
and so far has devote ts meetings to 
the consideration of topics of interest 
to intellectual newspaper and other 
literary workers. It prides itself upon 
making these meetings of more than 
ordinary interest for the programs 
are so Critically scanned by the leaders 
that everything tending to dull or un 
duly lengthen the proceedings, is re- 
ligiously eliminated. Che officers of 
this club deserve more than passing 
notice and, briefly, are as follows: 
President, Miss Belle L. Gorton: vice- 
president, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Evelyn 
E. English; historian, Mrs. Mary F 
Strong; librarian, Miss Frances L. 


Dusenberry. The president, Miss 
Gorton, came straight from a post- 
graduate course at the Harvard An- 
nex, now Radcliffe College, to enter: 
into journalistic work, and was edito- 
rially connected first, with the 
Weekly Magazine, and \ater with Unity, 
finding time also to contribute paid 
articles to various perio licals. She is 
now a member of the publishing firm 


of Searle & Gorton, established in 
1890 and the editor and proprietor of 
the Mew Order. whic! 
opinions everywhere since its estab- 


has won golden 


lishment a little over a year ago She 
has recently been appointed by Mrs. 


Joseph Thompson, president of the 
Board of Lady Managers for the At- 
lanta Cotton States and International 
Exposition, press representative for 
Chicago and Illinois, thus becoming a 
co-worker on the same committee with 
Kate Field, Miss Bisland, Eliza Ar- 
chard Conners, Sallie Joy White, 
Edith Sessions Tupper and _ other 
equally well-known women of New 
York, Boston and other cities. 

Mrs. Starrett, who is also principal of 
one of the best known schools for 
young ladies in Chicago, located at 
Oak Park, began her editorial work on 
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a daily paper published in Lawrence, 
Kans., and since that time has been 
engaged first in St. Louis as a regular 
editorial writer on Zhe Post—now Post 
Dispatch—and afterward in Chicago, 
first as a regular editorial writer on 
The Daily News and later on several 
prominent weeklies, the last of which 
was Zhe J/ntertor 


the leading Presby- 


terian paper of this country. Many of 
her articles have already appeared in 
the leading publications of the day. 
She is also the author of many popular 
books such as ‘‘Lettersto a little 
girl,”’ ‘Letters to elder daughters, 

and ‘‘Gyppy,” a dog story, Both 


Mrs. Starrett and Miss Gorton have 
been for many years members of the 
Chicago women’s club. 

Miss English, though apparently a 


young worker, has found time to do 
considerable paid special work for the 


ailies and eastern publications 
under her own name, She has also 
written under the pen name of ‘‘ Tot*”’ 
for several weeklies, and was identified 
with Chicago‘ Life” and ‘‘ Figaro” at- 
theirinception. Beforethisshe was with 
the South Side ‘‘Call’’ and with the 
‘* Saturday Evening Herald.” 

Mrs. Strong has been a newspaper 
correspondent for over a dozen years, 
for a number of years being Washing- 
ton correspondent for leading news- 
papers in the north west, and is an 
author and a fluent French translator. 

Miss Dusenberry is proprietor of the 
Purdy Publishing Co., and the editor 
of the ‘‘Chicago Woman’s News.” 
She has recently been chosen one of 
the vice-presidents of the Illinois 
federation of women's clubs, represent- 
ing the seventh congressional district 
During the World's Fair she was one 
of the committee on weeklies and 
monthlies to be collected for the ex- 
position. Miss Dusenberry is a young 
woman of sweet disposition and charm- 
ing manners. 


























































WORKING WOMEN. 


ITHOUT doubt there has never 

been a period in history when 

woman was so much in evi- 
dence as now. And equally without 
doubt is it, that she has won her place 
in the niche of progress mainly by her 
sterling worth of character, by bril- 
liancy of intellect and a courage that 
would acknowledge no defeat. 

Woman by the force of her indi- 
vidual and genius has 
stamped this era as her own, for in it 
she has succeeded in burning in the 
lamp of knowledge all records of her 
prehistoric bondage. Apart alto- 
gether from the subject of rights—de- 
batable or acknowledged—she has in 
recent years proved herself man’s 
peer, often his superior, in matters of 
charity, reform, science and general 
scholarship. But it has been asa prac- 
tical and charitable worker that she 
has shone the best and brighest and 
scored the greatest victories over the 


collective 


cant of hypocracy and sandbanks of 


prejudicedignorance. To-day, women 
are worming out and winning from the 
gutter members of a class which for 
centuries has been neglected and de- 
spised, and thus by the extension of 
womanly sympathy and thoughtfulness 
are effecting more good in a week than 
scheduled reform could in a year. So 
do women work: some in the highest 
ranks of intellectual culture; many in 
the very lowest slums and among the 
dregs of humanity. There are many 
examples of the two classes but no 
brighter or worthier can be found than 
the two women, whose brief biograph- 
ical sketches are appended: 


MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


One has but to glance at the beauti- 
ful and expressive face of Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth to be convinced that 
she is all her admirers claim for her: 
noble, devout, brave and sweetly 
simple. On her, nature has lavished 
her fondest fancies, and has been as 
profuse in mental gifts as in physical 
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MRS. BOOTH. 

charms. Being the daughter of an 
English clergyman this lady was early 
brought in familiar contact with the 
poor; their needs and _ sufferings, 
hopes and pathetic patience. As a 
girl she delighted in the accomplish- 
ment of little acts of charity which 
endeared her to all around. It was by 
its excellent rescuing work in the 
slums of her native city, that she first 
became attracted to the Salvation 
Army. It was at a time too when it 
was being most scoffed at and derided. 
A close study of the movement and its 
management convinced her of the 
worth of the organization and the 
field that lay before it. She attended 
their meetings and finally joined the 
ranks. Her marriage with Ballington 
Booth, son and destined successor of 
‘*General” Booth, followed in 1886, 


a, wee 





WORKING 


Mrs. Booth wears the prescribed Army 
affairs 
She 1s 


niform and enters into all its 


th vigor and enthusiam. 
robably the 
ective female orator in the 
rmy, and enjoys the unbounded faith, 


and ef- 
whole 


most eloquent 


ve and confidence of everyone with 
vhom she comes in contact. Mrs. 
Booth is about thirty years of age and 


is two children, a girl and a boy. 


MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL, 


In any reference to tl 
ancement of womankind, the name of 
yuld ever be 

really 
onward 


1€ practical ad- 


lary Seymour Howell shx 
cluded. Her 
entified with the m« 
nd although it is in the 
des of intellectual and every-day life 
iat her efforts have been 
ll under the headin of 
regarded. 
ife, the 
al edu- 


existence iS 
vement 
higher atti- 


directed, 
working 
omen does she elect to be 
Mrs. Howell had. 
lvantage of a high-class« 


early in 

assit 
ation and as the years advanced, this 
the 
discern- 
Howell early 


vas developed into a wider one of 
orld of to-day. With the 
ent of genius, Mrs. 
etected that to achieve victory 
ust of necessity begin at the begin- 
ng, and gradually « up to her 
wn high standard, those whom she 
sought to convert, She decided to 
ecture. With this end in prospect, 
he studied and prepared the historical 
ind literary lectures on. temperance 
vhich not only won her fame but did 
sO much toward winning the attention 
1d admiration of thousands who had 
itherto sneered at the 
ause she had atheart. And later with 
\l maturing experience she embraced 
woman’s suffrage. 
had no sooner been 
irrived at than this spirited woman 
vent forth to the interests 
nd plead the cause of her latest con- 
ction with a zest beyond commenda- 
on. Ithasrepeatedly been her happy 
‘t to plead the cause of woman before 
ommittees of State Legislatures and 
f Congress and is the only woman who 
ias, so far, been invited to address the 
House of Representatives of Connec- 
icut On any topic, 


she 


laughed or 


nd championed 
This conviction 


| 


advance 
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In oratory Mary Seymour Howell 
has few equals and, with 

her speeches have been received 
-often 
and 


rare excep- 
tions, 
with 
rapture. 
every sentence uttered pregnant with 


honestly won applause 
Her diction is choice 
appropriate and convincing meaning. 
is marvelous, and while 
fails to 


Her eloquence 
she plays in words she never 
touch the keys which reach the human 
heart. Her efforts have been brilliant 


} 


and her success eq ally 


MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL. 





WHAT NOTED WOMEN SAY ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


LIZABETH CADY STANTON 
is both by natural genius and re- 
corded worth the greatest of living 

American women. Her life ) 
spent studying, analyzing and practic- 
ing upon the vital questions which most 
seriously affect society and natural 
life. To the English speaking 
women owe what legal rights they pos- 
sess to-day, more than to anybody else 
and one might add that also to her 
energy and talent the women of other 
lands and nationalities owe much of 
their broader mental and physical lib- 
erty and enjoyment. 

On the 19th and 2oth of July, 1848, 
she with Lucretia Mott, and one or tw 
other women held the first 
ever known of to look into 
and political position of woman. From 
that convention in one way or another 
all the vast improvement, widening out 
and development of woman's life has 
emenated, Mrs. Stanton was the cre- 
ator of ‘*The Married Woman’s Prop- 
erty Act,”’ which passed the legislature 
of New York State, and is what gives 
to married women to-day the right of 
holding property. This law has 
since used in numerous foreign lands 
and many States in own union. 
Mrs. Stanton might well be called the 
mother of American womanhood. She 
has brought up a large family of het 
own and has now reached the advanced 
age of eighty years and is still hale and 
hearty. . Her father was Judge Cady. 
She was his pet. Being the favorite 
in the study and in the office she gain- 
ed from him much legal knowledge 
that not even a close student could 
have acquired. She early in life show- 
ed a keen desire for speaking different 
languages. Before she was twenty she 
had mastered three besides her own 
and when her second child was born 
she could talk mother-talk to him in 
five. 

This passion for hidden languages 
and modern tongues inspired her to 
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has bee 


her, 


convention 
the socia 


been 


our 


tales of fancy and 


delve into history, 
mythology. 
she hunted the more she became con- 
vinced that the matriarchate or mother 
age existed After had writte1 


and studied for twenty years in this 


She says the farther back 


she 


ne, a German professor of renow: 


had been working in the 


sphere of thought and research 


same 


vave 


who 


to the world his written belief, that the 
] 


matriarchate or been, 
and he 
the 
busy on this plan and every day more 
evidence appears to prove Mrs. Stan- 


mother-age hac 


raised funds to 


iOOK more int 


matter. His followers are still 


ton s theory. 
the great woman-lead- 
New York City one 


morning not long since, and found her 


alled upon 


er at her house in 
baking cake. She quietly pulled dow: 
her sleeves, adjusted her kerchief, a 
simple white muslin affair 
neck, looked up earnestly and 
“Talk to you about women, why I 
never talking about them. 
Too much cannot they 
all kinds of every good style of talk, 
‘*The matriarchate! why certainly 
it existed Almost all great anti- 
believe it. Women 
were the first inventors, the first 
priests and the first politicians. We 
are now in the patriarchate or father- 
age, when the male dominates. Neither: 
system has or can succeed. In the 
next century we will have the dawn of 
the amphiarchate, or two-age, male 
and female being on a perfectly equa 
foundation and then peace will reigt 


and all the people be allowed to rise 


about her 


said 


can stop 


be said. need 


juarian scholars 


and shine.”’ 
+ + + 

Madam Aurelia Pote, who has for 
many years been a teacher of gym- 
nastics and physical culture for women, 
great believer in pure, strong 
wholesome physical and spiritual life 
forwomen. ‘‘ What women need more 
of to-day”’ says she, ‘‘is soul and pure 
Chey have the natural good 


is a 


blood. 





WHAT 
born \ ith I 08 and I 
elieve it takes ci 
rce to pervert the i 
and nobility of 


ess of the race 

foreign 
born chastene ss, 
lf-sacrifice woman's 


sposition But these things have 


en accomplished by unjust s« 
itical 
yman 


cial and 
condition and now hat 
is steppins t upon a Clearer, 
ire firm plane, she must breathe in 
10ore soul and giv ty and 
rid what it most n the 


infinitude and 


the 


€ssence 


4 


Madam Hanr 
ished woman 
iken up her r 
anent oul 
\merican 


very one of them, 


says 
women 
ey are always 
ineous, sympathet and entertaining. 
ere are no two alike and they never 
alike 
ese persons are very rare 


ess Petty jealousies among 
Chey 
re well bred in the most humane and 
itural sense. They have few 
ssipations and show a 
id thirst 
rt. They come much 
Oriental F 


y other women I 


very 
growing love 
] 


for literature, music and 
nearer to the 
} 


standard of manhood than 


rt 


Kate 


no 18 a 


Brownlee Sher of Ohio, 
believer teaching of 

itriotism to school children, is a fine 
storian. She idea, 
at love of home and country must be 
stilled 
ie very right of the 

stripes’ should make 


nd his primary pupuishiy 


advances the 
in the infant from his cradle. 
‘stars and 
babyship 
thrill with 
de and admiration. Every day 
should mean some victory won by the 
eople who live under the flag and 
ery glorious name, which figures 
on the pages of records 
should be engraven deeply in his mem- 
ry. The child will grow to a patri- 
tic man from mere force of habit if 
tt by inward conviction. The girl 
1 develop the intense and unques- 
ning spirit of patriotism and bravery 
d these two who are ourcoming Amer- 


honored 


NOTED WOMEN SAY ON 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


O2!I 


drilled before the 


them to fulfill the 


what can be done 


and unprotes ted 


women, who are aimlessly and hope- 


icss y roaming ut our cities IS prac- 
Mrs. 
creator of 
e Kind Word Society,’ who says 


tically and ably answered by 


John W. Sherwood, the 
taught 


housekeepers as 


these women should be 


of these good 
thinks, 


Ww to 


should 
make a 
pleasar a 
to date in all their 
Women make 
preservers of home discipline 

ild be 


the best ideas 


however 
perfectly equipped 
inthis field. It is 
woman to earn 
and Mrs, 
f a leader of American 
position of the 
maid-servant and the housekeeper will 
be steadily elevated until smart Amer- 
girls will expend their best 
perfect in the art. 


o 
vooU 


tor a 
this fashion, 
nerse 


that 


society, hopes that the 


ener- 


» ve me 


+ 
Harriette Keyser, a student of 
tical economy, and a 


po- 
member of 
many women organizations is much 
interested ‘The Church Associa- 
tion for the Interest and Advancement 
of Labor, This society is a new and 
splendid idea. Miss Keyser says that 
it brings the thinking and working 

puts the million- 
aire jlar-a-day work- 
ingman upon the same level. All are 
interested for the good of humanity to 
help each other, relieve distress and 
ennoble industry. Recently various 
workingmen who had taken parts in 
strikes and commercial upheavels ap- 
peared in St. Michael’s Church and 
told their story before this association 
in their own fashion. It opened the 
eyes of the listeners to many things they 
had never before either heard or 
dreamed of. Miss Keyser was one of 


people together. It 


and the one-dc 
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the charter 
opinion the movement has grown 
steadily every year since its inception, 





It is, according to her opinion, the 


only feasible and peaceable manner i: 


which the industrial problem can be 


discussed. 
} } 4 


Miss Charlotte W. Hawes of Bost 
is filling a special field in the musical 
sphere. This is demonstrated in her 
illustrated lectures upon visible music. 
Miss Hawes is an extraordinary woman 
in many ways. She is a well-known 
teacher of harmony and piano-forte, 
has earned high rank among the musi- 
cal fraternity and obtained enviable 
success throughout the United States 
as a lecturer upon musical themes. 
Her extended travels in Europe, 
residence in towns made famous as the 
homes of musical composers, and musi- 
cal privileges have enabled her to ob- 
tain a fund of musical information 
accurate, rare, invaluable and incom- 
parable. Visible music is however her 
cult. On this particular topic she 
waxes eloquent. ‘*T do think the 
little instrument I have invented for 
making music visible is a bit of a revy- 
elation,” said she. ‘‘It is a small 
bow! resting on three legs. A hole ir 
the bottom makes room for a long rub- 
ber tube, the ends of which just fit the 
human mouth. Over the upper part 
of the bowl is stretched a rubber disk. 
On the disk I sprinkled colored pow- 
ders of a superfine quality. I put my 
mouth to the tube, breathe into it a 
lyric high note and it displaces the 
particles of powder and makes a beau- 
tiful rose; I make a medium rich tone, 
and it embroiders a gorgeous Greek 


1e! 


members, and in _ her 







figure; I create a soft contralto soun 
and a chain of rings or a bouquet « 


daisies appear on the surface. Th 


are indeed great possibilities in this 


] 


vestigated 


rainbow, the singing of birds, the r 


colors of the vegetation and the mi 
of the sphe res.’ 
r } rl 

Evils us y g pairs s 
Marie Merrick, the well known aut 
For many years, for iny cent 
Inan has epressead womans intelil 
Despite her magnificent progress 
the Italiar versities, he has treate 
ner aS a mental nferior, a ch a at 
until he has succeeded in produci: 
women that are dolls On the oth 
hand woma has repressed man 
mortality She has treated him, f 
cetful of the fact that men have 
the moral st: irds of the w i. as 
moral infer 1 libertine a " 
bauché unt she has succeedec 
producing men that are libertines 
debauches Both evils are to be 


line of work, and when thoroughly in 
it will no doubt divulg: 


many of nature's secrets, such as tl 


medied if we are ever to achieve achr 


tain civilization. Woman must be « 


ucated by man, until she is on a 


with him and man must be traine 


morally by woman until he is on a 


with her 


make place for the ideal mother ai 


father It wil 


undo the evils that have been done | 


false systems of belief and condt 


but it must come and will come wit 


the new centuries. It will not 
accomplished by legislation but by 
dividual endeavor and united acti 


' 
+} 1) in 


a 
WOrTrKING aiong the same iines, 
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NOTES OF WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


although the [he Teachers’ College (N. Y.) has 
t 


institution in already received numerous applications 


s now the larg- ( nter next year and will « 


loubtless 
ts re gular WOrkK, | n 1n Septembe r W th more under- 
cs of genera graduates than ever bef 
rgely attended by ; 
- reports that there 
1 on } 
icuU I -* assol 
es with a tota 


two 


(Brooklyn) 
University 
w puts Ger- 

Greek. 


iS Con- 


standards 1e Emma ird Seminary (Troy, 
the lead- ew and magnificent 
Sage Hall. It came 


. : . 
1e crease Of scnolars 


eset 


mmodations im- 


rhe Brooklyn Heights Seminary is 
] ] 
i 


prosperous that it may be enlarges 
nd another year added to its regular 

jurse, It has a fa ty of great abDii- ae —we for Gil 
ty which would fice for any such (Boston) is an ideal home fora student. 
mprovement It receives a limited number of scholar 


i 


Ss 


imit is always crowded. 
Rutgers’ smale C ge (XN. &.) 
5 5 uptle A r ‘College (Poughkeepsie. N. Y 
elebrated 1 ift th anniversary VasearCouegs ‘a agri’ ie, N.Y.) 
» Aaetl TEPER RE PIE has gone largely into athletics in the 
iSt pri 0] iarity 1S perennial, : ead oat a . a ; “See 
“ “ sue . ‘ i . ‘ . 4 ‘ 
past year withsplendid results. Every 
[he Normal College (N. Y.) is dis- undergraduate has kept up in her studies 
itisfied with the percentage system and at the same time has improved 
nd will combine it with finalexamina- Physically to a very large degree. 
( yeginning with the clz 96. ‘ol] 
ns, beginning the class of ’9 Bryn Mawr College (Pa.) flourishes 
like the proverbial bay-tree. ‘95 was 
one of its best years and ’96 promises 
to surpass ‘95. 


The New York Delsarte College has 
rown too large for its handsome home 
n Fifth Avenue and will probably 
ecure larger accommodations in the The Baltimore Woman’s College has 
ime neighborhood been studying egyptology under Pres- 
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ident Goucher. Among the illustra- 
tions are a lot of mummies, one of 
which has been named after a profes- 
sor by some of the mischievous girls. 


Well’s College, Aurora, N. Y., has 
been getting ahead in music, and now 
boasts of a superb amateur female or- 
chestra. They have so much talent 
that they write compositions, do 
the orchestration and then perform 
them in a style worthy a professional 
organization, 





Miss Olivia ‘Tracy and Miss Marga- 
ret M. Everett, formerly of Misses 
Master’s school, Dobb’s Ferry, N. \ 
have been doing admirable work at 
the Pratt Institute. They are making 
a special study of cooking and of or- 
ganic chemistry, physics and physiol- 
ogy as related to the culinary art and 
to food. Both ladies are prominent 
members of the New York Association 
of Teachers of Cookery. 


Wellesley College, Massachusetts, 
has created some new optinal courses of 
great interest. Among these are 
American literature, English master- 
pieces of the nineteenth century, social 
economies and pathology and the 
French Renaissance, romance litera- 
ture. The students are now permit- 
ted to attend theatre at intervals and 
under proper chaperonage. 


Professor Ellen Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techology, 
a distinguished chemist and scientific 


expert delivered a valuable course of 


lectures at Vassar upon cooking dur- 
the last season, and will probably re- 
peat it during the coming year. 
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\n importantevent of the year was 
the presentation to Barnard College 
of a chair of American History by the 
New York chapter of the society of the 
Daughter's of the American RKevolu- 
tion. It reflected great credit upon 
Mrs. Donald McLean, the regent of 
the society and her able colleagues. 


The New York Medical College for 
Women graduated ten or eleven young 
women doctors this season, making a 


total of some two hundred alumne. 


The New York Cooking School 
under the professorship of Miss E. P 
Huntington has become a great suc- 
cess. It is obliged to refuse appli- 
cants to many classes for the lack of 


accommodations, 


Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., seems to lead the list 
in the attention it bestows upon the 
modern languages. In French they 
bring the student down to the lights of 
to-day in Bourget, De Maupassant and 
Daudet, and in German to Von Wil- 


denbruch, Helmholz and Keelliker. 


In Bryan Mawr a number of stu- 
dents are working in the old Irish and 
old Slavonic languages. 


Mount Hoyloke has a large alumnez 
association numbering over one thous 
and, with local associations in twenty 
different districts. 


There is a rumor that the girl un- 
der graduates of Ann Arbor Univer- 
sity, Michigan, during the year last 
past averaged twenty per cent better 
in their studies than their masculine 


colleagues. 
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PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 


study of astronomy should be begun 


~ 


early youth and not be regarded as 
ry and mystifying duty of late: 
years lo this end she has prepared a 


ad 
of lectures for children which 
iched in simple though emphati 
and which she delivers from 

in the big centres of the 

interest manifested 
} 


792 | } ¢6é - 
> quaintly tiftul stories of 


Stars’ which Miss Proctor tells is 


eau 


10 means confined to youthful 

1ds and memories; they are equally 

lelightful, entertaining and instructive 
] 


udents of maturer years. Through- 


i 


MISS MARY PROCTOR, 


Talented daughter f a gloriously 
talented father can truthfully be writ- 
ten of Mary, the living representative 

f the universally mourned Richard A. 
Proctor. Although nature has not 
uchsafed to her the whole wealth of 
her parent’s genius, l| Miss Proctor 
has sufficient talents to make her no 
mean substitute for the man who was 
thout doubt the most popular and 
fted lecturer on the science of as- 
omy that the world has produced. 
he daughter is following in_ the 
father’s footsteps, and if on a less am- 
tious plan promises in her career as 
icher and exponent of the myriad 


ysteries which surround the starry 
rmament to break down the walls of 
ich popular ignorance. Imbued 
th enthusiasm, a sound scholar, a 
ep student and an effective speaker, 
ss Proctor prefers to lecture before 
venile rather than adult audiences 
simply from the fact that she is con- 
iced that the beautiful, the sublime ADA REHAN, 


Af 
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out these lectures a vast amount of 


study, research and deep knowledge 
are made manifest. The stars and 
constellations are spoken of in a 
familiar and loving manner, and made 
to apnear in the eyes of the audience 
as elements with which all may become 
acquainted with pleasure and striking 
profit. Indeed Miss Proctor speaks of 
the stars.and the signs of the zodiac as 
one ordinarily speaks of one’s per: -nal 
effects. Hence they become familiar 
objects, are easily committed to mem- 
ory, and once the thread of inquiry 
and research is thrown about them the 
thirst for further knowledge never 
ends. Miss Proctor’s work promises 
to be rewarded by grand results. 


ADA REHAN. 


There is probably not so much of 
poetry as of real practical worth in 
the career of Ada Rehan, or Ada 
Crehan, as the good parish priest 
baptised her in Limerick some six and 
thirty years ago. 

Like all geniuses this great actress 
was born, but the development of her 
phenomenal histrionic talents took 
years of hard study and patient work 
to achieve. 

Brooklyn has the privilege of being 
her professional cradle for to that city 
her parents came to live when the fair 
subject of this sketch had seen bu 
five summers. Even in her earliest 
years at school she manifested the poss- 
ession of talents which made her a 
girl of mark. In Newark, N. J., in 
1873 she made her debut as a pro- 
fessional actress. This was in Oliver 
Doud Byron’s play. ‘‘Across the 
Continent ‘‘ Miss Rehan assumed to the 
réle of ‘‘Cora.’* Since that night her 
ascent of the ladder of Fame has been 
rapid and serene. She is now at the 
summit for not in the whole range of 
the drama does there seem to be an 
element which she has not mastered. 
In classical comedy she is without a 
peer and has also won triumphs at 
home and abroad essaying Shakes- 
peare’'s heroines. 

Miss Rehan’s’ mental attainments 


have the advantage of superb physica 
support a fact which accounts for 
many of her marvelously varied repre- 
sentations. In private life she is as 
witty, jovial and entertaining as she 
is charming onthe stage. Miss Rehan 
makes New York city her head 
quarters and boasts a large circle of 
intimate and admiring friends. 


MISS ENID YANDELL., 


Miss Enid Yandall isa young womar 
of whom Kentucky is especially prou 
but whose reputation is of too high a: 
order to be kept within the boundaries 
of that state She is the daughter o! 
the late Dr. Lunsford Yandell, of 
Louisville, and has developed a rare 
genius of sculpture. She was so ar 
tistic in her tastes as a child, and he 
talents carly displayed so strong a ben 
that the choice of a profession was 
easily decided on. Her artistic care 
has been a most creditable one, an 
gives promise of much future brilliancy 
Miss Yandell’s studies were begun i 
Louisville, and were followed by a fou 
years’ course in the Art Academy 
Cincinnati. There an honor med: 
was won. A visit to Europe was nex! 
planned, and while abroad the youn; 
student made a critical study of th 
best works of the great masters ni 
adorning the _ continental capitals 

r 
Returning home, she undertook a1 
satisfactorly completed figures of Dani 
Boone and Rogers Clark for one of t! 


local historical societies. Her next 
great work was the designing of tw 
female figures of heroic size an 
draped in Grecian style and fro 


which were cast the thirty-two statues 
forming the Caryatides surrounding 
the Woman’s Building at Chicago ar 
the support of the cornice of the ro 
gardens. Her crowning effort, how 
ever, was the famous statue of Heroes 
which not only won first prize, but als 
the plaudits of the world’s art critics 
at the great fair. Miss Yandell has 
great future before her, for the laure!s 
which she has already won are b 
those of the spring. 
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MISS LOUISE E. FRANCIS. 
Miss Francis is one of 
and talented 
have striven in recent years to 
elevate, educate and emancipate their 
sex the world over She was born in 
St. Helena, Cal., in 1869, and from her 


those conscl- 
entious writers 


who 


women 


childhood has evinced a love of litera- 
ture. Her early education was ob- 
tained in the public schools of her 


native town, from the highest of which 
she graduated at the age of fourteen. 
See then private academy 
for some eigtheen months and finally 


attended a 


finished a course of training in the 
State Normal School. When but sev- 
enteen years old Miss Francis deter- 


mined to make her own way in the 
world and joined the staff of the Santa 
Clara Valley, a monthly magazine de- 
voted mainly to the After serv- 
ng in an apacity for three 
years with marked advantage to the 
periodical and an extension of her own 
experience, Miss Francis took a needed 
vacation for a year. Her next literary 
efforts were made as correspondent for 
the San Jose Daily Mercury, during the 
summer meetings of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. Four 
years ago this enterprising woman de- 
termined to 


me, 


editor il 


have a newspaper of her 


own, and started the LZvterprise, in 
Castroville, Cal. She is sole editor 
and proprietor, and has made a won- 
lerful success of the venture. The 
Enterprise is a bright, and cleverly 
yritten paper, and wields great influ- 


the 
Press Associa- 
enjoys wide popularity and 
support. Miss Francis was elected a 
lelegate to the National Editorial 
Association, which met in California in 
May of ‘g2. 


ence. It is the official organ of 
Pacific Coast W 


on, and 


mens 


MISS MARY A. KROUT 


There are few women journalists 
etter known than Mary Krout, of 
Chicago. And although her reputation 
S now a national one, it is not so very 
ng since she was teaching school in 
er native city, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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LOUISE E,. FRANCIS. 


It was while engaged in those duties, 
however, that she commenced to write 
press. Tiring of her then too 
circumscribed sphere of action, Miss 
Krout took up the position of associate 
editor of the Crawfordsville /ournai/, 
and there learned the necessary details 
of her chosen profession. After some 
three years of service on that paper 
she joined the Dai/y Express, of Terre 
Haute, in an editorial and 
where for atime she did much excel- 
lent work. It was then that the oppor- 
tunity for which the unflagging scribe 
had long waited, presented itself. It 
was a position on the staff of the Chi- 
ago /nter-Ocean. The duties which 
fell to Miss Krout’s lot, however, 
were those of a_ soc 1ety reporter, 
and were anything but congenial to 
either her tastes or her talents. 


for the 


Capac ity, 


But it 
was an opening, and one, too, that was 
speedily availed of. Abilities far be- 
yond those necessary for the reporting 
of teas and tattle soon manifested them- 
selves, and when General Harrison was 
nominated for the presidency, Miss 
Krout was sent by the J/nter-Ocean to 
Indianapolis as a special political and 
confidential correspondent. In this 
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MARY H. KROUT, 


THE WOMAN'S 

Whatever may be said if women as 
organizers it cannot be denied that 
once an idea is conceived and com- 
mends itself to their approval, they 
do not push it to completion. No 
undertaking seems too great for them 
or any scheme too difficult of mastery. 
The Woman’s Building about to be 
erected in New York City is a case in 
point. The woman to whom most of 
the credit for the departure is due, is 
Miss Janet C. Lewis, the artist, of 
No. 142 East Eighteenth Street. 
Some three years ago the want of an 
institution in New York where young 
women who had come to the city to 
complete their art education or take 
up one of the professions, might find 


H 
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capacity she did much brilliant work, 
keeping her paper posted in all the lat- 
est reliable campaign developments 
(nother of her noted journalistic feats 
was the securing for her paper of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace’s famous speech, and 
which was used throughout the coun- 
try as an effective Campaign document. 
Promotion to the editorial staff of the 
Inter-Ocean as a reward for 
her brilliant and highly valued services 
as special political correspondent. Miss 
Krout has visited and written much 
upon Hawaiian and New Zealand af- 
fairs, having made a special study of 
the institu- 
tions She 


followed 


social conditions and 


of those 
a member of 


countries. 
the committee 
attended the Republican convention 
at Springfield ask the nomina 
tion of Mrs. Lucy M. Flower as trustee 
to the State University, and by her 
quick and polished pen is credited with 
having done much towards securing 
that lady’s election. Miss Krout comes 
from a family noted on both sides for 
deep learning and brilliant service to 
the State. She is a member of the 
Chicago Press and other or- 
ganizations, including that of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


was 
which 


to 


League 


EADQUARTERS. 
suitable quarters struck Miss Lewis. 
She thought the matter over seriously 


and with the codperation of some 


friends has finally succeeded in over- 
coming every difficulty and launching 


the Woman’s Apartment-House As- 
sociation. The building, will be a 
very handsome structure and wil 
afford ample accommodation for many 
years to come. Some idea of the 
magnificence of the home may be 
gained from the following brief descrip 
tion: The building is to be eight 
stories high and every floor is to be 
replete with conveniences suitable t 
the special purpose for which it is in- 
tended. The committee, club, read 


ing, writing and assembly rooms are 


. 


alec tae 
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on the first floor as are also the library 
Many of these 
have 


and general offices. 


rooms are large and a been 
designed with a 
For example, the 
room 
and it is intended that it will be 
able for hire by all w 
tions requiring it tor their 
Che club rooms w be 
every regard to 


view to special use. 
principal assembly 
is over 60 feet long and 28 wide 
avail- 
men’s organiza- 
meetings. 
furnished with 
mfort and conveni- 
ence as indeed will the whole bullding 
throughout. Fron first floor up 
the rest are divided into s ngle rooms, 

bedrooms ; udios | 
meet tl requirements of 


Ch yp floor 


ites, arge and 
small to 
every case. is devoted 
the 


occupants can 


restaurant visitors and 


t Ja carte or 
table d’ fhote as ley lease hese 
onveniences vive ;% ompieteness to 


to add to its 
attractiveness | popularity. lo 


the whole that 
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crown all, however, inthe basement of 


the. building Roman, Russian and 
Turkish be constructed 
and a plunge sufficiently large, it is 
said, to permit of water polo being 
played therein. As incidentals, chiro- 
podists, manicuring and hairdressing 
parlors will be run; in short, 
ble comfort and 
ence ve rlooked. 
Woman's 


baths are to 


, 


no possi- 
element of conveni- 
has been o 
Che Building is not a 
charitable institution by any means, 
It will be run on a strictly business 
basis but by coéperation and intelligent 
management will be not only the best 
and most complete home for working 
and professional women in 

try, but by far the cheapest. 
women whom it 


this coun- 
The 
to benefit 
completion of the 
They are 
teachers, 


is sought 
heralded the 
with entl 


artists, 


have 
building 


mainiy 


isiasm. 
actresses, 


authors, journalists and doctors. 
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HE 


cities are so rich in the 


\merican 
art pri 
the 
ountries of tl ric hat 
has little trouble 1 ng 
rative collection of 
objects. to-day 
can furnish 
) any period in the 
America, ] France 

Germany 01 ng to the styles 
irsued by the 
Hindoos, Persians, Egypt 
Greeks, Armet 
Scandinavians. ou an go even 
irther and get uj fair imita- 
on of what is done by the noble red- 


Mext 


markets 
ducts « great 
a person 
any deco- 
obiect 4 na 
The sty 
endless You 
a room according t 


offered 
ire almost 


story of gland, 


panese, Chinese, 
ians, Romans, 
Russians, and 


1an or the Sandwich 
Islander,the Manillamaa 


Moor 


e Javanese, 
the Arab- 
| re- 


I 
Brazillian, the 
Everyone f Si 
he f thinking 


Noois 


me beautiful 
as beautiful in our 
they are or were in 


vomen to make he he 
nd all of them are 
ir own land as 


I Some of the 

y expensive and for this re- 
tay 
the Pompeian school and the Mander- 


ason are n¢ iilable to people of ordin- 


ary means rococo school of France 
ian school of China are excellent cases 

With none of these could a 
treated at a smaller 
cost than a thousand dollars, whereas 
with t 


large parlor be 


ordinary oriental styles and 
cost varies ac- 
of the individual. 
ym can be furnished beautifully in 
way for less 
for our own kinds of 
ornamentation. There 
things that taken 
each civilization render a 
attractive. rhe 


ones the 

taste 
Japanese or Chinese 
what we pay 
furniture and 
are many 
from 


home 


can be 
that 
exquisite fans, 
straw and bead 
of Japan; the 
carvings, weapons, 
of China; the 
Hindoostan, 
are all inexpensive and many of them 


screens, 


17 ] ; 
wall-pockets, 


curtains and pottery 


embroideries, 
pictures and porcelain 


cloths and 


mattings of 
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extremely handsome. It is well to 
bear in mind that too much ornament- 
ation in a room is as bad as too little. 
If you are a collector well and good. 
It is but fitting that you should con- 
vert your parlors into regular museums, 
but if you are only a housekeeper 
desirous of embellishing your residence, 
you must exercise a wise discretion 
and use neither too much nor too 
little. This is the common sense of 
the matter and is also the invariable 
rule in the lands, where we obtain our 
decorations. In a Japanese drawing- 
room it is rare that you find more than 
seven fans upon the wall, the usual 
number being five. But these five are 
all different one from the other in 
color, size, shape and pattern and each 
one is a perfect gem in itself. For the 
same reason they do not have more 
than two screens in a room, no more 
than one picture in a large wall space. 
In China you may put upon your walls 
as many illuminated quotations from 
the great poets as you please. It is 
the sentiment according to their view 
which ornaments the room and not the 
scroll on which it is inscribed. The 
chairs and tables are arranged around 
the walls, and but a single table is al 

lowed to be upon the floor apart from 
the walls. To an American used to 
a wilderness of furniture in a drawing 
room, the first sight of a Chinese par- 
lor gives a feeling of bareness but after 
you are used to it and then go back to 
our own civilization the average parlor 
seems to be the show window or show 
room of some house furnishing maga- 
zine. The Chinese have one pretty 
idea, which brightens up a room very 
considerably. It is to hang a lam- 
briquin over the doors of the room, It 
is of flat silk in some bright color, 
usually dark red, on which are em- 
broidered large figures which are in- 
tended to be looked at from a distance. 
The figures are done in black colors or 
in gold or silver and brighten up an 
apartment in a very satisfactory way 

Another pleasant feature of their rooms 
is arranging the chairs in groups of 
two with an artistic carved table be- 
tween each couple. This is used us a 
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rest for the elbow and also for holding 
refreshments, cards, books or similiar 
objects. Very delightful are the chairs 
and tables of the tropical orient, being 
made of bamboo, rattan, reed, cane, 
and willow. They are light, strong 
and beautiful. They are used in their 
1atural color, stained, painted or gild- 
ed. With proper care they last almost 
a lifetime. Weare beginning to manu- 
facture these goods ourselves, but thus 
far have not got the price down low 
enough to make them available to peo- 
ple of moderate means. In the east a 
very pretty chair of this sort can be 
bought for forty cents and a splendid 
arm-chair that is a masterpiece of work- 
manship for a dollar and a quarter. 
We do not use mattings sufficiently. In 
most houses they are employed as car- 
peting for extensions and playrooms 
and then only those of plain color or 
of the simplest patterns. As a matter 
of fact the styles and varieties of mat- 
tings are almost numberless. They 
are used in the far east as Carpets, 
rugs, bed-spreads, sofa covers, cushion 
covers, chair-seats, and prettiest of al 
for wainscoating. A roll of thin mat- 
ting of some pretty pattern stretched 
along the wall and held in place by 
mouldings of oak, teak, rosewood or 


hardwood 


ebony or othe makes a 
wainscoat of extraordinary beauty. I: 
case of its being soiled it can be sponged 
off or cleaned with a damp cloth. Where 
we use wood for wainscots or for walls, 
matting breaks the monotony and im 
proves the appearance of the chamber 
to a very large extent Another east- 
ern ornament which is useful as wel 
is the earthenware or porcelain wall 


poc ket. 


hese range from three inches 


to a foot in length and from one to 
four inches in width and depth hey 
are made to fasten flat against the wall 
or in the corner of a room, Che 
small ones will hold a dozen flowers 


with long stems and the large ones a 
huge bouque t, a spray of grasses and 
picturesque leaves or even a growing 
plant. They are far better than the 
little vase or pot supported by a bracket, 
as they never fall down and when once 
in position are scarcely ever broken. 
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erms, 


irticle is the orienta 
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[hey come in plain colors and shapes 
r in polychrome, elaborately moulded 
pretti- 
st are those of Swatow which are best 
to Chey 
epresent baskets, se 
red rock or tree bark, and s 


} } ter 


Crav, USL¢ 


endeavoring 


Another 


to all sorts of designs. The 


tea houses near the sea 
nes, seaweed, cov- 
ymewhere 
prawn cr 
to crawl 
very eltective 
Chis is 


ere is a frog, 
vainly 
ito the top. 


rawfish 


intern. 
tt the so-called Japanese or Chiness 
intern which is so mucl 
the Fourth of July. This 
yr western imitation of the 
and dainty colors @#f 
rticie. Che lante the 
re a world unt 


in evident e 
last isa 
graceful 
the real 
far east 

hey 
to suit 


( oolie isa 


apes 


re made of every material and 
For 


ul lope, ‘ with 


ry purse. 
red-oiled 
slin and decor some 
ion 
yr the wealthy mandarian itis a 

te Structure 
frosted and decorated 


“iS, SIIK 


poetic 


and few cents. 


tat 
com- 
ved ebony 

giass 


and 


ame, 
and cr pendants 
costing 

I cannot 

the more 


xpensive ones, hey are too large 


ld and silver ornai 


hi oe tesnenel 
s high asa hunare 


nscientiously rec: 


ornament, to ri r use and 


nerally a_ trifle tesque or 


msvy for our idea metry and 


ic relations! 


which 


tnese 


iy gives sufficie: r practical 


poses. and creat atmosphere 
nf ] 


gether interest 


other habit of the East aj 


foreign. 
peals to 


-ry lover of comfort, and that is the 


fay 


Tuse I 


us¢ Ol rugs and 


cushions 

ley avoid carpets, becau 

uncleanly and unhealth- 

No matter how careful the house- 

ier dust and 

different. 

very one can and should be taken out 
to the open air and | 


Carpets 


necessar;riy 


eper, the « arpet will gat 


With rugs it is very 


beaten or shaken 
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every day. A dozen rugs strewn ir- 
regularly upon the floor of a room are 
tar more pleasing to the eye than the 
handsomest velvet or moquette that 
ever furnished a drawing room. Be- 
sides this, two or three piled together 
afford an excellent place, when one is 
to lie upon the floor and 
read as in the days of childhood. It 
is the same with cushions. The Ori- 
them medium size 

Some are stuffed with 
cotton; with 
and others with hair: with 
still others with 
here is equal vari- 
may be silk 
wool, 


alone, down 


has large, 
and small. 
down, others with 


wool, 


some 
some 
fine shavings, and 
aromatic leaves. 
ety in the covering, whi 
or inen Or 


Satin, cotton, 


loth, 


grass 
lain, stained, col- 
or embroidere It is that 
two are alike in any respect except in 
ff producing comfort. A 

ru 


yor with a 


cloth or hair <« 
j 


I 
" ) 
oread ! 


rare 


us couch than an 


Oo 
~ 
y 


upon the wooden bunk 


Fg 
ious divan, which is said 


slumber. Iwo or 

iano stool a thing 
girl who at presen 
uusly the family Bible 
hildren, for 


rea mortais, 


and ailing ch 
these 
urce 
bjects of beauty and 


of everiasting 


‘namenta! chests of the 


>wWite s always look- 


cn to pu 
magazines, papers, 
raiment, 


away 


or summer! 
things t 
over the 

but in 
want 
the 


receptacies 


well aS west, 


satisfy the with chests 


appeal to eve as well as serve 


whatever may 
the 
fully carved wood, 


for 


some, 


a> 
be desired. more expen- 
p on which a heavy 
ind as much 
a sota 
them 
material, 
and 
It makes an 


with 


Others have a cov 
stout 


padded or 


t some and 


pretty 


four sides 


h } 
which 18 


cleverly padded on top. 
i le lounge, and cushions 
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piled at either end is a sofa of the best 
type. I remember which was 
made of ebony; the front and sides 
were a mass of carving, representing 
scenes in some historic war. rhe 
chest was so old that the wood had 
assumed a richness and depth of color 
(if the term may be applied to black) 
that was simply beautiful. On top 
and hanging over on every side some 
six or eight inches was a cover made 
of embroidered silk padded nearly five 
inches thick. ° At either end were 
thick silk cushions of pale colors that 
contrasted with the deeper one of the 
cover, and gave an impression of abso- 
lute comfort. It was a superb orna- 


one 
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article of furni- 


was also the storehouse of 


ment, a very useful 
ture, and 
the handsome dresses of its owner. 

The thing could 
our own country. I'he space in bay 
windows or immediately in front of 
ordinary windows or in corners of the 
room could be easily utilized with the 
covered chests, which 


same be done in 


ornamented or 
would be a source of deep satisfaction 
to the housekeeper, particularly if the 


was not 
climate 


cupboard in the house 
over-plentiful In our 
the best wood for the purpose would 
be cedar, Georgia pine, or any other 
moths and in- 


room 


own 


fibre which keeps away 


general. 
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Dame fashion has simpler methods 


in Paris than in New York. In the 
delightful French capital she appoints 
certain days of the year upon which 
every one of her daughters is in duty 
bound to display her newest and best 
raiment. In New York and London 
you learn the fashions from the great 
parades upon the leading thorough- 
fares and the receptions and afternoon 
teas in which women are the chief if 
not the sole actors. In Paris it is 
much simpler, every fashionable woman 
dons her best attire and hies to the 
races. Of the different tracks in the 
neighborhood of the great Metropolis 
that at Auteuil seems to take the lead 
Here style and beauty congregate and 
here the latest creations of Worth, 
Van Klopen and the other designers of 
feminine apparel are first exhibited to 
the public. No more delightful spot 
could be selected. The place and its 
surroundings is marked by the artistic 
sense and talent of the French genius, 
and the arrangements respecting car- 
riages and pedestrians are worthy of 
adoption by our own land. ‘The clear 
blue sky, noble trees, exquisite houses 
and beautiful lawns and meadows give 
a loveliness to the place which is diffi- 


, 
cult to 


The toilettes this 
numerous and brilliant 
than ever hard times that pre- 
vail in France as everywhere else i 


civilized have no 


describe 


year were more 


he 
the world seem to 
effect upon the extent and magnificence 
of the toilette display. Every woman 
who came was well dressed and dressed 
in the latest style. Those who 
unable to do this stayed at home or 
else made trips in some other direction 
lhe g the 
was blue. There was no doubt about 
it. The occupants of the 
the charmingly dressed women stroll- 
ing to and fro, the people in t 


stand all wore the livery of heaven. It 


were 


prevailing color of dresses 


Carriages, 
. ] 
le grandad 


was in perfect keeping with the place. 
As no bluer sky exists than that which 
arches over May and June. 
There seemed to be no particular shade 
upon which even the majority agreed. 
Each had apparently selected her own 
favorite tint or that which best agreed 
with her complexion. Had there been 
one or two the effect might have been 
discordant but with thousands it was 
harmonious and delightful. The differ- 
ent tints melted and blended into one 
another very much like a bouquet or 
flower bed of violets and pansies, blue 


Paris in 
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bloom 


¢ 


ls and forget-mé¢ flax 

nd morning glory. A careful scrutiny, 

showed that the prevailing 

the bright blues 

rather than the subd les. Very 

few in gensd’ arme blue, 
French bbins egg 


} 
gg | and 
their pallid colleagues The majority 


nots, 


owever, 
tendency was toward 


number were 
grey, r lue, 
colors. 

blue, 


cobalt 


were rich, deep and brilliant 
blue, navy bl 
ultramarine, 
the blues and 


] 


Ocean ivy Diue, royal 


ipis-llazuli, and 
blue led the list. 
ext in number were the greens which 
Begin- 
uranium 
most bril- 
corn 


Beside 


an the entire gamut of 


color. 
ing with the delicate tint of 
glass and culminating in the 
ant emerald. There were 
pale 


also 


lors, yellows and pale dove 


FROM PARIS. 


There was almost nothing in red, 


tints, 
I or brown. 


orange or purple, black, olive 
In regard to materials, taffetas were by 
far the most It was of 
all sorts and kinds, plain, and of chang- 
ing colors, figured and flowered, smooth 
and wrinkled, with no design, and a 
geometric pattern. And in order to 
neutralize the roughness of this mate- 


( ONnSpi¢ uous, 


rial the corsages were half covered in 
tulle, in linen or in silk or in plain em- 
broidery, or half covered with a light 
jacket. 

Next to taffeta came crépon. 
year it appears in greater variety than 
ever before. It makes a toilette of 
the simplest kind, light and graceful, 
and deserves the popularity it now en- 


This 
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A COSTUME FOR THE PROMEN 
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A STYLISH COSTUME, 


A large number of fashionable 
women wore gowns in which both 
crépon and taffeta were combined. 
The combination in every instance was 
good, and in some was remarkably 
effective and beautiful. One suit may 
serve as an example. It consisted of 
a crépon skirt in ocean blue, moder- 
ately gored; there was a blue corsage 
trimmed in gold alternately with jet 
bugles, and with long and narrow 
wristlets of taffeta in changeable color. 
The contrast of the crépon and the 
taffeta was very striking. 

In regard to the general appearance 
of the costume, Dame fashion is en- 
deavoring to steer between the two ex- 
tremes of too much and too little. 


joys. 
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The sleeves are already be- 
ginning to vary and there 
are now three distinct types, 
where before there was but 
one. Inthe first, the sleeve 
from the shoulder to the 
elbow is more balloon-like 
than ever, the amount of 
material required for each 
sleeve being greater than 
that required for the waist. 
The chief expansion is on a 
line with the shoulder, and 
the lower part is brought 
smartly in to the elbow so 
as to prevent any hanging 
or dragging of the sleeve 
upon the forearm. In the 


second style the swelling be- 
gins at 
creases in 
the elbow, 
brought in 
tally to the arm. 


the shoulder, in- 
conical form to 
and is. then 
almost horizon- 
The re- 
to make the 
droop down in graceful folds 

over the forearm half way to 

the wrist. A third style is 

more eccentric than any yet. 

It is a variation of the bell 

sleeve and does not begin 

until half way down the upper 

arm. It then bulges out un- 

til it is a foot in diameter 

and then comes back sharply 

to the elbow. Another sleeve 

which is coming into promi- 

nence and _ will probably be all 
the go next autumn starts upon 
the shoulder and at the sides so 
as to leave the shoulder free as well as 
the arm. It rolls out in huge folds 
and is caught on the lower arm just 
below the elbow. From here to the 
wrist it fits the arm quite tightly. On 
account of its great size it has to be 
stiffened, and gives a woman an ap- 
pearance more than herculean, It is 
hard to pick out any one dress from 
the multitude which are equally in 
vogue; so much is left to the taste of 
the individual that no single style can 
be called the standard. One, how- 
ever, which attracted considerable at- 
tention consisted of a graceful skirt 
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and an embroidered corsage waist 
fastening on the side and terminating 
in a light but high collar. The collar 
was plain but the waist front was beau- 
tifully embroidered in spirals and palm 
leaf curves. The sleeves started their 
bouffant at the shoulder went out to a 
moderate extent, came in at the elbow 
and from there to the hand fitted the 
arm quite snugly. Over the waist was 
a mantel of mousseline of black silk 
with a light collar standing out from 
the throat. Over the mantle so as to 
cover the shoulders was a piece of 
ancient lace. The collar was continued 
into the edge of the mantle and thence 
passes into long scarfs which fell nearly 
to the edge of the skirt. The mate- 
rial of the suit was of light grey serge 
and the corsage was covered with 
guipure lace. 

Another gown of the same sort was 
a trifle more elaborate and much more 
costly. The mantle had a high collar 
which was in Medici design and made 
of taffeta. The line was continued 


down the front to half way below the 


knee. Here was added to it a garni- 
ture of rich silk mousseline eight inches 
indepth. The shoulders of the mantle 
were of the same material and were 
extended sideways until they would 
reach the elbow, if the arm were ele- 
vated. Fastened to the mantle and 
covering its surface was a magnificent 
piece of antique lace about ten inches 
wide extending over the shoulder, and 
coming half way down the corsage 
where it was cut squarely off forming 
horizontal lines eight inches wide each. 

Taken altogether there were many 
collars in many styles. In general 
they were rather short and very wide. 


Some are plain and simple in their 
treatment others are very ornate. For 


example one which was very striking 
consisted of taffetas covered with 
Greek tulle with applique design in 
yellow cloth. In some others the 
garniture was extremely simple in ara- 
besque design. In drawing room cos- 
tumes the changes are not so great 
from those of last season. The general 
outline remains very much the same 
but the material trimming, decoration 
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and treatment has changed consider- 
ably. <A typical one consists of a sim- 
ple piece of Pekin cloth in white and 
mauve. The border of the skirt is 
made of petunia colored velvet sur- 
mounted by a band of old yellow lace. 
Panels of lace about one foot part, ex- 
tend from the border half way up the 
skirt. The upper portion of the waist 
is made of a similar pattern of lace; 
bretelles in straight ribbons of petunia 
velvet knotted together upon the 
shoulder descend in fan-like shape to 
the lower edge of the lace. The sleeves 
are of lace from below the shoulder 
half way down the arm and then be- 
come short balloons of the same kind 
of velvet. Petunia flowers in dia- 
monds and enamel hold the hair in 
place. A charming costume suitable 
for afternoon receptions and also for 
evening wear is as simple as it is ele- 
gant and luxurious. It is designed for 
girls and young women. It is in white 
gauze and silvered silk. The skirt is 
gored and has no other decoration but 
bunches of satin ribbon in which are 
little silvered flowers which are fastened 
half way down from the waist. The 
is cut moderately low and 
closely fitting to the body. The sleeves 
are extremely large and start back 
upon the shoulder and are caught in 
above the elbow. With this suit a 
necklace in pearls, silver filigree work, 
or carved ivory is worn. The 
to produce a white or ivory effect in- 
dicative of the youth and purity of the 
wearer. A very simple walking cos 
tume which is very attractive consisted 
of a gown in light grey taffeta, the 
collar was moderately high, the corsage 
was tight fitting, the skirt gored at the 
waist but loose enough at the hem to 
form several small but graceful folds. 
The sleeves were moderate balloons 
beginning a little in advance of the 
shoulder, terminating at the elbow and 
falling slightly over the fore-arm. The 
belt was of black velvet and the edging 
of the corsage front of the same mate- 
rial. ‘The general rule in the making 
of dresses is simplicity. Nearly every 
skirt is gored at the waist and but little 
fullness is allowed in its lower part 
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The only lavish use of material is in 
the sleeves and here it is confined to a 
baloon covering the upper arm and 
shoulder or else to a ring covering the 
ower part of the forearm and the 
elbow. For young girls, moussellines 
are very popular as they are also for 
young women. Next for common wear 
are taffetas and crépons. In the cor- 
sage there is a slight return toward 
models. Several. worn by 

society leaders were almost Greek, 
The dresses that bloom in the 
spring, tra-la, are this year the most 
exquisite creations that Dame fashion 
One 


g signs of the 


( lassic 


has invented for many a season. 
of the 
times is that individuality as expressed 
n woman’s garments is now a distinct 
factor, so that no matter what the 
prevailing style the sensible 
woman of to-day no longer feels it in- 
cumbent to copy and wear it regard- 
its effect upon her personality, 
but with happy ingenuity she seizes its 
salient points and gracefully adapts a 
type to an individual. 
For over three thousand years his- 
tory hastold us of the tyranny of fash- 
n, of the periods when no woman 
might appear without enormous far- 
thingales, monstrous skirts, immense 
trains, paint, powder and patches; of 
he times when women laced themselves 
which, had they been in- 
vented by the Inquisition, would have 
been pronounced most ingenious and 
machines of torture; of 
soaring headdresses, equaled only by 
the Tower of Babel in ancient times 
ind the Eiffel Tower of modern his- 
tory. Of all these and many more 
follies are we informed, only to know 
that, like all other things not founded 
natural development and the har- 
iony of inward forces with outward 
expression, they are strewn like wrecks 
long the ages, and their records are 
valuable only as presenting points for 
e€ more progressive evolution of to- 


most encouragin 


may be, 


ess of 


corsets 


successful 


ay. Thus at the present time we 
ind ourselves at the most hopeful 
eriod of outlook for woman’s dress 


hich has presented itself for many 
ears, No matter what the para- 
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grapher, the comic paper, or the sup- 
posed funny man may say, it is a fact 
that there is at this very time a greater 
variety in styles than has ever before 
been known. Variety alone is the 
most encouraging sign, for variety 
gives scope to individuality, and indi- 
viduality is the very secret of beauty, 
grace and harmony in a woman's 


clothes. 
[he importance of urging upon 
woman the desirability of adapting 


her wardrobe to her personality cannot 
be overestimated. 
well dressed 


No woman can be 
unless her clothes have 
that subtle, mysterious relation to her- 
self which no mere mandate of fashion 
can ever impart. 

The five great nations in which the 
art idea has been most fully developed 
—Greece, China, Japan and 
India—have all had types of dress 
which were simple, harmonious and 
sensible. They permitted any amount 
of variation, but have restrained its 
variation within wise limits. The 
Goths and their savage 
state dressed wisely and well; when 
they acquired the civilization of Rome 
they were not satisfied with the old 
Roman costumes, but stepped out to 
invent new styles, and they have been 
doing it ever since. It is this idea of 
which is the salvation of 
fashion in every age, and what is true 
of the type is doubly true of the adapt- 
ation of the type to the individual, 
it is upon the final harmeny of the in- 
dividual with his environment that all 
civilizations depend. It is with some 
poetic allusion to the tender and evan- 
escent tints of spring that one finds 
this delicate, pearl-gray gown of soft 
cloth, the skirt full and flaring, no 
longer standing out from the waist in 
the back in the stiff, hideous ‘‘ organ- 
pipe” plaits, but falling in voluminous 
folds, which only the properly inspired 
modiste can create. The skirt is per- 
fectly plain. The relief in color is 
afforded by a velvet waist, of a beau- 
tiful russet shade, buttoned closely up 
the front with small buttons of the 
same color and finished at the bottom 
with a number of deep, overlying 
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slashes, which have a charming effect. 
Over this is worn a jacket, of the same 
cloth as the gown, with a short, close- 
fitting back, like a Zouave jacket. and 
the front, open to the throat with a 
semi-blouse effect, fastened with three 
braided clasps, the high collar fitting 
the neck closely. The sleeves are 
large and drooping to the elbow, where 
they are met by long, close-fitting cuffs, 
finished from the wrist to the elbow by 
bands of braid that match the velvet in 
color, With this beautiful and artistic 
costume is worn a small green toque 
with two russet tips. The whole effect 
of this outfit is harmonious and refined, 
and may be advantageously worn either 
by a brunette or by a blonde with some 
color. 

A simple and esthetic gown, easily 
adapted in color and slight variation of 
garniture to any type, is made of rose- 
colored cloth or the new crinkly crépon, 
and is especially adapted to slender 
figures, as the waist is made with a 
becoming fullness and fastened by a 
belt. The upper part of the waist is 
made of a cream-white satin yoke over- 
laid with gold applique. This yoke is 
outlined with brown velvet ribbon with 
two rows in front and rosettes where 
the velvet bands terminate on the 
shoulders. There is a brown velvet 
collar standing high about the neck, 
and the sleeves are immense at the top 
with deep cuffs of the satin and ap- 
plique and satin ruching to the elbow 
where they are finished by hand and a 
bow on each sleeve. The most dis- 
tinctive feature of this modest but 
effective toilet is the narrow panel ex- 
tending from the yoke to the bottom 
of the skirt in the front, flaring out 
slightly as it extends down the skirt. 
It is impossible to see either the utility 
or the particular beauty of the row of 
small brown buttons which outline each 
side of the entire length of this panel, 
at least beyond the waist, for it is one 
of the canons of good taste in dress 
that anything which has a specific 
primitive use may not be properly used 
for mere ornament. This canon is per- 
manently violated at the present day 
by the continued use of the two buttons 
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at the back of men's coats, which are 
no longer necessary for their original 
service, and in many ways we are now 
so accustomed to various illogical 
things in dress that the untrained eye 
does not readily perceive such super- 
fluities as buttons that do not button, 
whether on men’s or women’s clothes. 


An exceedingly swell and very 
Frenchy gown is made of pale tan 
cloth in a beautiful shade. The fous 
ensemble of this toilet is very chic, 
and in some indescribable yet de- 


finite manner depends upon the unusual 
style of the which combines 
the effect of a waist and which 
has a flaring box plait falling trom the 
bust line to the bottom of the short, 
full skirt of the waist. Above this 
box plait the waist fastens with two 
lapels finished with big buttons which 
fasten on opposite sides. ‘The sleeves 
are the same balloon—like affairs we 
find in all gowns, and have a piquant 
little air added by the small point at 
the top of the cuff which runs up onto 
the fullness of the sleeve and is held 
there by a little button. The skirt is 
perfectly plain, save for the four 
buttons at the bottom of each side of 
the front breadth. Itis noticeable that 
this beautifuland extremely stylish gown 
has not a hint of contrasting 
anywhere init. It is a most effective 
monochrome. 


waist, 
coat 


, 
color 


* * 


Two other Parisian gowns may 
briefly claims our attention. One is 
of pink, the skirt finished in front on 
each side of the front breath by a deep 
V_ slashing filled in with paler pink 
chiffon or crinkled crepe, surmounted 
by a diamond-shaped opening elso 
filled in with the fluffy crepe. Both 
the V and the diamond are outlined 
in narrow beaded bands and the skirt 
is also edged with the jet all around 


the bottom. A large bow of pink 
satin ribbon is tied at the intersection 
of the V and the diamond. The 


round waist has the customary large 
sleeves and deep cuffs edged with lace, 
and is finished with a deep fall of jet 
and an immense flaring lace collar. 
The second gown is of nile green, 
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as an applique design in deep scallops elbow, where tiny black tips fall over 


ound the edge of the skirt, each them. 
allop being finished with a small [The gown is completed by the 
ick tip. Vandyke's of the applique small Zouave jacket of the appli- 
tend from the waist down over the que, edged all around with a feather 
skirt in front. Deep cuffs of the band and completed at the neck bya 
que meet the huge pulls at the ruche of ti 5 black tips. 
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KE [PES FROM GREAT MASTERS 


CHOPS A , PALF ) f gar grated. Fry slowly until 
onio! s gold-brown. Pour every 
» west . thing into a stew-pan and add a can 
tomatoes or a quart of the ripe 
Ex-chef of Spears and Pond’s Resturant fruit skinned and passed through a 
: colender. Also add six slices of pre- 
Cut the chops a mn CHICK served red chilies and six of green 
trim them neatl} Dry with a chilies. Stew not less than a half hour. 
an cloth and moisten them thor 
ghly with olive . Dust them 
kly with flour, to which salt, pepper CURRY OF PRAWNS. 
Cayenne have been added. Fry 
t olive oil and garnish with water- BY HON, WILLIAM E, S, FALES, 
— Ex-Consul at Amoy, China. 
OysTER Tos Boil two quarts of Florida prawns a 
half hour, cool and remove shells. 
oe Seees fo SURES. Put a quarter-pound of butter in a 
Congressional Restaurateur, Washington, D.C rhage oe oo - add a Sawe 
ot gariic cut fine, one large onion 
Chop fine fifteen medium-sized oys- slic ed and one apple, pared, cored and 
s, adding salt, pepper, a dash of _ Sliced. Fry to a light yellow and 
ne and a suspicion of nutmeg. transfer to a stew pan. Add a pint of 
nsauce pan and letsimmer. Beat SOUP stock or of mi k thickened with a 
ks of two-eggs in a gill of cream teaspoonful of flour and into which 
whisk into the sauce-pan. When has been carefully stirred a_ teas- 
y pour over slices of hot buttered poonful of curry powder and one 
toast. of curry paste. Add the juice of a 
lime or a half-lemon, a half-teaspoon- 
lOMATOES A LA BISCAYENSE. ful of sugar, salt, white pepper and 
red pepper. Put prawns and simmer a 
BY F. JAUSS. half hour. 


Resturant Jauss 
SHAD-ROES, 
Chop fine a quarter pound {t pork, 
adding salt, pepper, Cayenne, clove, BY MRS. G, LEMECKE. 
tmeg and put in frying pan. Add 
six small onions cut fine and two cloves Wash two shad-roes; place in cold 
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water in stew pan on the fire, adding 
half teaspoonful of salt, one smal 
sliced onion, half gill of white wine 
and a bouquet of herbs. When wate: 
begins to boil, move pan to side of 
stove and after five minutes remove 
and drain fish 

Cook one pint of green peas until 
tender adding to them one teaspoon- 


ful of sugar. Then add a quarter 
teaspoonful of salt, a half tablespoon- 
ful of butter. Also two tablespoonfuls 


of cream. 

Fry the roe eight minutes in butte 
or olive oil. Cut into small pieces and 
lay in a deep platter. Pour over then 
the peas, sprinkle over it a little 
chopped parsley and serve. 


Devitep Toast. 
FROM THE LATE SAM WARD, 


Cut bread into slices one-quarte 
inch thick and remove crust. Sprea 
thin with a paste made of tablespoo: 
ful of butter, tablespoonful of milk, 
dash of lemon juice, a teaspoonful ot 
Worcestershire sauce, a saltspoonf 
each of salt, white pepper, Cayenne an 
mustard or melt, these, mix thoroughly 
and pour on them. Toast overa mod 
erate fire, butter and serve hot. 


CAVIARE A LA MITKIEVITCH. 


BY COUNT MITKIEVITCH, 


NS SSeS NINERS 




































LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG. 
PROFESSOR CORNELIA C. BEDFORD 


President of the New York Association of Teachers 
of Cookery 


Put into a saucepan a quarter pound 
of butter, when melted stir and skim; 
add a gill of water in which a teas 
poonful of flour, a saltspoonful of salt 
and a little cayenne have _ been 
thoroughly blended. Heat and pour 
in a half pint of rich boiled milk. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs with a 
half pint of cream and a gill of sherry. 
Pour into a saucepan and _ stir 
thoroughly. Then add the meat of 
two boiled lobsters, broken into pieces. 
A beautiful color can be given to the 
same by working into the cream the 
coral previously pounded into a paste. 


BoILeD CHICKEN. 


AFTER MRS. S. T. RORER. 
Singe, draw and put into shape two 
small chickens. Place them in a 
steamer or an Arnold cooker and cook 
two hours. Place birds side by side 
and garnish with celery-tops, parsley 
and water-cress. 

The wet steaming or dry steaming 
keeps the color better and preserves 
the chickens appearance neater than 
the old-fashioned way of boiling. 





One small can of caviare, two sma 
onions chopped fine, one tablespoo: 
ful of lemon juice, two tablespoons of 
olive oil, one teaspoonful each of salt, 
white and red pepper and one tea 
spoonful of Hawley’s sauce Mis 
thoroughly and spread on hot toast 


Sweer CHUTNEY. 


BY HON, EDWARD BEDLOE, 
Ex-U. 8 Consul 


Wash a long and narrow red ch 
cut into strips and slowly simmer in 
cupful of syrup or honey five hours 
In the meantime warm a pint of quinc« 
or crabapple jelly in a sauce-pan wit 
a can of California Bartlett pears cut 
into pieces an inch long and the juice 
of two limes or one lemon. When the 
chili is cooked or has lost most of its 
‘* bite,” transfer it and the syrup t 
the saucepan. Keep it very hot 
the back of the stove, but not boiling 
a half hour. If too acid, add a litt 
sugar; if too sweet, add more 
juice. 


BLUEFISH A LA JAPONNAIS, 


Wash, clean and scrape a small blue 
fish. Chop fine four onions and a piece 
of green ginger, add half-teaspoonfu 
each of salt and pepper, a tablespoor 
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ful of olive oil, a teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire (or better still a tablespoon- 
ful of Soy sauce) and mix thoroughly. 
Spread one-quarter of the mixture in- 
side the fish, whi ay in an earthern- 
ware baking dish. Spread the rest on 


THE PUSHING 


BY 5, 


E were sitting n-my parlor, a 
W group of friends gathered to 

spend a social evening. The 
lamps were unlighted, and the fast- 
fading winter twilight filled the corners 
of the room and the shadows behind 
the furniture with black darkness, and 
made the faces of the group dim to the 
others except when the red embers on 
the hearth snapped, and sending a 
handful of sparks up the chimney, 
leaped into an instant’s blaze. The 
shadows and darkness and the dull glow 
from the fire had brought us all into 
the frame of mind for telling ghost- 
stories and several startling tales had 
been told. The last one, a specially 
gruesome story vouched f true, 


for as 
had been followed by the usual con- 
strained silence broken only by thecreak 
of a chair ortherustleof adress, until, 
out of the stillness, the voice of the new 
young Methodist minister sounded 
slowly and softly. ‘‘I must tell you 
something that once happened to me,”’ 
he said. ‘‘It was when I was prepar- 
ing to enter the Theological Seminary. 
I was twenty-three years old, and had 
overworked at college, and to weariness 
of body had added weariness of 
heart; for soon after Commence- 
ment I had lost a very dearly loved 
sister. She was a remarkable girl and 
of a peculiar type, and her peculiarities 
had drawn us closely together. On the 
one hand she was most gentle, warmly 
affectionate, and drank in love with 
feverish eagerness, on the other hand 
she was intellectual, more logical than 
intuitive, physically fearless, and fond 
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top of and around the fish. Bakeina 

moderately hot oven thre e-quarters of 
hour, when serve. Garnish with 

ribbons cut from radishes and cucum- 

bers, dice cut fron melet nd 

SOTne ¢ j slaw 

FOOTSTEP., 

of pleasures and pursuits usually re- 

garded as masculine. She was a 


year olderthan I, but had been with 
me at college, and had been the means 
of determining me in favorof acollege 
course. At she proved 
herself a brilliant scholar, and captured 
a majority of the prizes open to her 
competition. She was an excellent 
violinist, and found in her violin the 
enjoyment most girls find in painting 
or embroidery. She was very fond 
of horseback-riding, and was a very 
fair shot and excellent angler too, and 
during her vacations most of her time 
was spent in the saddle, or out in the 
woods with her gun, or along the 
streams with her fishing rod in her 
hand, orat the oar. I was fond of all 
these pleasures myself, and when you 
add to this community of tastes an af- 
fection for me that was almost like a 
child’s you can understand how fond I 
wasofher. When we were at home, we 
were hardly seperable. WhereverI was, 
there she was, and this constant com- 
panionship brought with it the freest 
interchange of confidences. No two 
young women ever opened their hearts 
to each other more unreservedly than 
did my sister and myself to each other. 
I knew her aspirations and hopes and 
even her dearer secrets, and she knew 
mine. Many and many a time we 
strolled like a pair of lovers through 
the whispering woods on Summer af- 
ternoons, or out along the dusty coun- 
try roads under the Summer moon; 
and many and many a time, on rainy 
afternoons or the nights of Winter va- 


college 
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cations, she brought her books or her 
work and, drawing a hassock to my 
feet as I sat before the fire, studied or 
wrought contentedly for hoursat atime. 
But her favorite place when she had 
plans to talk over, or confessions to 
make, or requests to prefer, was on my 
knee as I sat in the big upholstered 
arm-chair inmy chamber. There, with 
her arms about my neck and her cheek 
on my shoulder and her lips close to 
my ear, she would tell me of the last 
tender compliment some admirer had 
paid her; or, blushingly, in murmuring 
tones, of the new interest that some 
new friend had wakened in her heart: 
or less diffidently, her plans for her 
life-work or her suggestions for mine, 
or some new scheme for a vacation trip. 
But there came an endto itall. Iwill 
not stop to tell the circumstances, they 
do not concern my story—but she sud- 
denly sickened and died at the very 
beginning of vacation, immediately 
after our graduation, and the appalling 
grief that seized me, while it helped to 
complete my resolution to take up my 
present profession, made it uncertain 
whether I would be able to go on with 
my studies that year.” The young 
minister stopped for a moment, and I 
saw a suspicious glisten in the eyes of 
‘**the prettiest girl,’ who sat just where 
the slow pulsing throb of the red em- 
bers fell on her face. Then he went 
on: **The Summer passed away, and 
the sharpness of my grief was some- 
what dulled. I began to hunt and 
ride and fish, and hunted and rode and 
fished in a desultory way, feeling my 
loneliness always and at times feeling it 
terribly. Just at this time my younger 
sister, Carrie, whom I had always re- 
garded carelessly as a rather pretty 
child, was expanding into womanhood 
with the suddenness and completeness 
which we sometimes see come to young 
girls, and in my grief and loneliness I 
turned to her almost unconsciously 
for society and comfort. Carrie, of 
course, felt her sister’s deathin her own 
way but my sorrow seemed to touch 
her even in her own; for though she 
was altogether of a different type from 
my elder sister, she strove bravely to 


be to me, all that Mary had been, and 
in great measure succeeded. She was 
not musical at all and cared nothing 
about fishing and was innocent of all 
logical faculty, but she was fond of 
riding and of long tramps, and had a 
wise little head on her shoulders, and 
besides being very light hearted, was 
a very beautiful girl. I welcomed 
her advances, and before the year 
closed she was as fond of reading in 
my rooms and nestling in my arms and 
confiding her secrets to me as ever 
Mary had been, and I began to love as 
a friend the young girl whom I had 
never regarded as anything buta baby. 

So not vacation simply but a year 
passed and in the meantime my health 
had slowly returned. While scarcely 
feeling like going to the Seminary at the 
opening term, I had matured my plans, 
and determined to enter immediaetly 
after the holidays, taking my chances 
of making up the work at some other 
time during my course. Fall came. 
The leaves bronzed the woods and the 
grass turned to russet; then the fall- 
ing leaves left the branches bare 
and the white petals of the winter's 
storm flowers came dropping down and 
covered the earth. Thanksgiving 
passed and Christmas came. It was 
peculiarly bright and sunny, and the 
snow lying heavily on the ground and 
pressed hard and smooth by the run- 
ners of many sleighs invited one to fly 
over its polished surface. The invita- 
tion was the more tempting because 
the air, instead of being crisp and 
sharp as it had been all along, was as 
balmy as spring. Loath to lose an 
opportunity so delightful, I had taken 
Carry and a couple of her young 
friends, a brother and sister, out for a 
drive in the afternoon. We had a 
double sleigh and a pair of dashing 
horses and the swiftness with which we 
sped over the white, shining surface, 
the many and sudden turns in the 
country roads, and the high spirits of 
the horses gave me too much employ- 
ment to allow my eyes to often turn 
back to where the two young girls sat 
chattering and laughing and sometimes 
shrieking in mimic fright. I do not 
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know how many miles we drove, but I 
know the sun was setting before I 
thought of turning home. With sun- 
set came a sudden change in the tem- 
perature. The heat seemed to fairly 
drop out of the air and before we could 
well know it, a bitter rawness had filled 


its place. The horses felt the change 
and dashed toward home with new 


eagerness, requiring all my attention. 
At one place where there was a long 
stretch of level road, I turned and 
asked the girls if they had noticed the 
change in the temperature and, seeing 
that my sister was buttoning up her 
fur jacket, I affectionately commended 
her thoughtfulness. The cold in- 
creased and the horses flew over the 
now freezing snow with more eager- 
ness than ever. Farms and trees and 
fences fled past too fast for counting, 
the beating hoofs quickened into an 
almost musical pulsation, and before 
the long winter twilight was half over 
we had left our young friends at their 
home and reached ourown. My sis- 
ter was unusually happy. She thanked 
me many times for the pleasure of the 
drive, and during supper she never 
wearied of telling of the pretty bits of 
scenery she had seen, of the merry 
groups we had passed, and of a hun- 
dred little incidents of the drive. 
After supper, we sat before the fire for 
a good bit with her arms about my neck 
and her cheek against mine and her 
little feet toasting on the fender. 
When it was time for her to go to bed, 
she hugged me again and again and 
smothered me in kisses, and would not 
let me go until I had carried her to the 
foot of the stairs and brought her 
lamp, and then with a parting kiss 


she ran upstairs. I sat up for 
a short time and being alone my 
thoughts turned to the step I was 
soon to take and to certain em- 


barassments which might arise in con- 
sequence of some of my father’s bus- 
iness arrangements. Thinking always 
makes me wakeful, and as I sat and 
revolved my plans in my mind, and 
their possible interruption, the sleep- 
iness that the long cold drive had pro- 
duced passed away, and when I went 
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to my room I scarcely cared whether I 
went to bed or not. However I did, 
and to my surprise went tosleep. I 
do not know how long I slept, nor do 
I know what wakened me, but I sud- 
denly became conscious of being 
awake with every particle of sleepiness 
gone from me. The shutters of the 
windows were wide open, the curtains 
were drawn back, and the shades were 
raised, just as I had left them, and the 
greatful flood of December moonlight 
was pouring into the room. As I lay, 
half annoyed at waking and yet pleased 
with the beauty of the night, I heard 
very distinctly the sound of the gentle 
movement of a naked or stockinged 
foot over the carpet. It did notalarm 
me at all. I never locked my door, 
and my mother had never entirely sus- 
pended the habit she had formed in my 
childhood of coming in before she 
went te bed herself, to take a good 
night look at her only boy, and her 
presence had often wakened me. I 
therefore looked up, expecting to see 
her familiar form and face either com- 
ing into the room or leaving it; but in 
spite of the bright light which filled 
every part of the room no one was vis- 
ible. Then I| fancied that my merry 
little sister who was apparently much 
excited by the exhilarating ride might 
have stolen in to play some trick on 
me, and had hid herself on the move- 
ment of my waking; but while I peered 
to find her hiding place, I was puzzled 
to hear the sound continue. Deter- 
mined to find the intruder and scold 
her for her foolish risk to her health, I 
sprang out of bed and began my 
search. I noticed as I did so that the 
sound ceased and this confirmed me in 
my expectation of finding my sister 
hidden somewhere in my room. Il 
swung open the closet door and rum- 
aged among the hanging clothes, I ex- 
amined the corners of the room where- 
ever there was a hint of a shadow, I 
looked behind the curtains, and under 
the bed, expecting each moment to 
hear the merry peal of her laughter as 
her hiding place was discovered. Some- 
what to my astonishment, however, I 
found beyond doubt that the room was 
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empty of all but myself. I was start- 
led for a moment and then concluded 
that either I had only fancied that I 
heard the sound; or that it was the 
movement of some of the curtains 
stirred by a draft; or else that if it 
had been either my mother or sister, 
they had left the room before I had 
awakened, and the sound which I had 
listened to had been their retreating 
footsteps. Satisfied and half-annoyed, 
half amused, I returned to bed, and 
composed myself to sleep. I was be- 
ginning to doze when the sound was 
unmistakably renewed. ‘There was no 
longer any question of fancy. I was 
wide awake and the sound was distinct. 
There seemed to be some peculiar 
quality init. I was certain I had never 
heard anything just like it before, and 
yet there could be no mistaking it for 
anything else than the gentle pushing 
of a naked foot over the carpet; not 
lifted and set down but pushed to 
avoid jar. Isat up in bed with some- 
thing of a decidedly uneasy feeling. 
I looked at the door of my room; it 
was ungestionably shut. I looked 
around; there was no shadow any- 
where of sufficient depth to conceal 
anyone; besides, I had searched every 
possible hiding place, and yet the 
sound continued plainly and it seemed 
to me with something of urgency. I 
grew more and more uneasy as I peered 
about the room striving to locate its 
source, and discovered that it seemed 
to move irregularly hither and thither 
as if it were the movements of one 
seeking something. I began to be 
troubled and was conscious of a grow- 
ing feeling of uncanniness. I tried 
hard to compose myself but it was of 
no use and my nervousness increased. 
Scarcely breathing, listening intently, 
hearing the pumping of my heart as of 
some fiercely driven engine, I waited. 
Perhaps only a very few minutes elapsed 
though it seemed like an hour to me, 
and then the stealthy anxious pushing 
located itself at the side of my bed 
near the footboard. Very distinctly, 
as I sat there bolt upright with star- 
ing eyes, did I hear the strange slow 
‘*push,” ‘‘push.” — — so distinctly 
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that I could almost see the blue veins 
in the white foot that was so gently ad- 
vanced lest a creaking board should 
reveal its presence, and yet which, 
having reached that particular spot, 
seemed neither to gonorcome. Once 
or twice, indeed, it did seem to me that 
I caught sight of somebody like 
a light mist, floating over the carpet 
at that spot, but the next instant 
nothing lay before my eye. I was 
not at all frightened in the common 
sense of the word, and yet while I was 
busy with the perception of the sound 
a change had unperceived come into 
my mind and I felt, I say ‘‘felt”’ for 
it better expresses the fact than any 
other word, that I was dealing with 
something of another world. Never- 
theless determined to find out what it 
all meant 1 sprang from the bed, but 
scarcely had my feet touched the floor 
when the sound ceased. I dropped 
on my knees on the carpet and ex- 
amined it but the spot on which I had 
heard it, and as it seemed almost seen 
it, lay unoccupied and unmarked like 
any other part of the room. I rose 
and stood staring at the carpet with 
the same freedom from fear we often 
experience in the midst of danger, but 
amazed and troubled and filled with 
something akin to awe, and yet almost 
angry that I could find no meaning to 
thesound; for thisidea of the certainty 
of some hidden meaning had taken 
possession ofme. It was in vain that I 
waited; theroom was filled with silence 
except for the beating of my heart, 
and at last I returned again to bed. 
The rustle of the bed clothing was 
succeeded by a moment or two of si- 
lence and then again, slowly and 
steadily but with increasing clearness, 
the mysterious footstep began its ap- 
parently resultless efforts at progress. 
I now lay perfectly still, wondering 
desperately what would be the outcome 
of the presence of my strange attend- 
ant. Suddenly the meaning of it all 
came to me as if a curtain had been 
raised and the stage revealed.  Di- 
rectly in a line with my eyes as they 
ran over the spot where the slipping 
footstep kept hopelessly pushing, stood 
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the great upholstered arm chair in 
which Mary had sat so often on my 
nee. ‘The memories of the past and 
f my sister’s love came pouring in 
ipon me, and suddenly and yet with- 
it surprise I believed that the push- 
ng footstep was Mary’s and that she 
ad some service she wished me to 
erform, and that the which 
followed my rising was but a signal 
at I had so far done what she de- 
red, and thatthe renewal of the noise 
when I returned to bed was simply her 
enewed endeavor to win me to her 
ssistance. Immediately I leaped 
from the bed, and, as before, the sound 
stopped. I stood waiting now, listen- 
ig for some further indication of her 
will but none came. My affection for 
ler Came surging into my heart like 
the returning tide strengthened by a 
id sense of her seeming earnestness 
apparent 
gonizedly as I would have striven to 


} 


p her if she had been living and in 


rouble in which I could not help her I 


silence 


helplessness, and as 


hispered hoarsely, ‘*‘ Mary? Mary? 
What is it, my darling sister? What 
anIdo?”’ Athousand possible needs 


ad been running through my head, 
eeds in which myself and the house 
nd my father and my mother had been 
e subject successively; but at the 
end of the time, my sister Carrie's 
ame burst on me like the coming of a 
andle into adarkened room. I re- 
nembered her peculiar gayety as she 
irted from me, and with a horrible 
heart sickness, confident that the mys- 
tery was unravelled and that Mary had 
een calling me to Carrie’s help, I 
threw on my dressing gown and rushed 
to herroom. I remember now, though 
I did not think of it at the time, that 

all seemed the most natural thing 
n the world, and while I experienced 
. sort of nervous exaltation, I gave no 
thought to the supernatural character 
of the visitation. A great horror of some 
terrible evil did however, weigh down 
ke a material burden as I hurried 
long the corridor to Carrie’s room, 
\ few steps brought me to her door. 
I knocked gently but there was no re- 
sponse. Again I knocked more loudly 
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and called her by name. There was 
an other instant of silence and then 


her voice came to me, weak and bur- 
dened with effort, bidding me to come 
in. It was my sister’s voice unmis- 
takably; but while it was the clear 
voice of one thoroughly awake, there 
was in it pain and fear with their effort 
to suppress them, a combination fa- 
miliar enough to many of us who have 
had experience with women whether 
old or young in their self obliteration 
when suffering. Faint, and with cold 
perspiration starting from every pore, 
I thrust open the door and hurried to 
her bedside. The sweetly beautiful 
young face lay weariedly on the pillow, 
the twisted rope of golden hair encirc- 
ling it like an aureole, and pain could not 
wholly distort the smile of happiness 
she gave me asI bent over her; but 
the hand she reached out to me burned 
with fever, her breath came in quick 
short gasps, her lips were livid, and a 
dusky flush covered her cheeks, and 
even her she gave 
several short, hacking coughs. ‘There 
was no need to questions, I 
stooped and kissed her, and called her 
by the familiar pet name, and promised 
her a doctor, telling her confidently 
that which even in my terror I strove 
to believe, that she would be better 
soon. AsIrose she put out her arm 
and drew me down again and kissed 
me weakly saying ‘‘ hurry,” and with 
breaking heart I rushed from herroom, 
It took but a few minutes to rouse my 
parents and the servants, and then I 
ran to my room to dress. I fancied 
as I opened the door that I heard the 
same soft pushing, but I had now no 
thought togiveto it. Butafew minutes 
passed until I was flying down the road 
to the doctor's home in the village and 
almost as soon was speeding back him 
beside me. I can not dwell on the 
awful hours which followed. All was 
done that could be done, but before 
sunrise oar darling had passed away 
peacefully and wearily. My father and 
mother were almost wild over this 
second loss of a dearly loved child, and 
their bitter grief forced me to conquer 
mine and take upon myself the con- 
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duct of affairs, striving to spare them 
as far as possible, and in the hurry and 
weariness of body and mind and heart 
I gave little thought to the strange ex- 
perience of that terrible night. The 
few days remaining before my going 
away were thus filled with labor, and 
wearied with labor of body and mind 
I gladly escaped from a home that was 
filled with gloom and which had be- 
come fairly hateful to me. I was 
never awakened again by the pushing 
footstep, and as the days passed, my 
adventure the night of Carrie’s death 
became an old story to me and I re- 
garded it as one of those strange oc- 
currence that sometimes come into our 
lives but do not seem to be really part 
of them.” 

The young minister’s audience sat 
silent when he paused. His soft sym- 
pathetic voice and its mournful ca- 
dence seemed specially suited for the 
sorrowful story. The fire in the grate 
gave a little burst of flame as some 
piece of wood fell from the andirons 
and I was sure now that I saw the 
glisten of a tear in the eye of the 
** prettiest girl’ when I glanced at her. 
Before any of us could make up our 
minds to speak, he went on; ‘‘ Do you 
know,” said he, ‘‘that I could never 
shake off the influence of the memory 
of that strange experience in spite of 
the sequel.’’ There was a change in 
his voice as he said this as if he had 
shaken off a burden or was coming 
nearer to us fromfar away. ‘‘I never 
told my parents” he went on, ‘‘ of the 
mysterious footstep. I do not know 
why, but I did not. So it was in the 
most casual way that my mother told 
me when I returned at vacetion time, 
of a curious discovery they had made 
in my room during my absence. It 
seemed the heel of one of the maids 
in sweeping had broken through the 
floor near the foot of my bed, and af- 
terward when the carpet was taken up 
in the spring the hole was disclosed. 
My mother, who was a woman prompt 
in all household matters, sent at once 
for a carpenter to have a new board set 
in the floor, and on his arrival a most 
curious discovery was made. The 
broken board was found to have been 
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rasped down beginning at the distanc« 
of a yard or so from the hole until at 
that point it was a little more than the 
thickness of writing paper. Whe: 
taken up, nearly a bushel of fine saw 
dust was found below and about a 
dozen huge black ants. Here unques 
tionably was the true explanation of 
the pushing footstep. I had gone t 
bed excited over the questions about 
which I had been thinking, and ha 
slept lightly. The little six-legged 
woodmen had just reached the point 
in their carpentry which allowed th« 
thinning wood to act as a sort of 
sounding board. I may have beer 
awakened either by their rasping or 
simply as the result of the bright 
moonlight. My inability to locate the 
sound at first was no more remarkable 
than the similar inability which is 

daily experience, and the secret of the 
stopping of the sound lay in the jar- 
ring of the floor by my weight every 
time I rose from the bed. My eye 
could not help falling on the chair and 
it naturally suggested thoughts of my 
sister Mary, and my sister's illness was 


a simple coincidence such as ofte: 


happens. The association of ideas 
brought up Carrie who, as the most 
vulnerable and most active object of 
my affection, directed me. 1 see it al 
now.” 

This time there was the accent of 
conclusion in his voice as he stopped 
speaking, and a breath of mingled re 
lief and disappointment went up from 
the rest of us. Some looked at their 
watches, the young minister himself 
stood up, and our evening gathering 
had come to an end. I saw the eyes 
of ‘‘the prettiest girl’’ rest with a 
look of sympathetic interest on the 
face of the story teller for a moment 
and then drop to the floor and I noticed 
that her lashes still sparkled. At the 
door, she seemed to have a great dea! 
of trouble putting on her overshoes, 
so much that every body but herself 
and the young minister had gone be- 
fore she was ready; but she chanced 
to be ready just as he was, and so it 
happened quite naturally that they 
walked down the path together in the 
white moonlight. 
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HE Secretary of the Fresh Air 
Mission threw down her pen with 
an impatient sigh; pushed away 

the half-written report spread on the 
desk before her, and rested her head 
on the back of the high-backed chair. 
Then she sighed again. It wasstifling 
hot, even in the cool roomy office with 
its big windows open to the harbor 
breezes which just stirred, but did not 
loosen the scattered papers on the desk. 

‘* It’s simply awful,” she murmured, 
rising and going to the window. ‘‘ But 
I shall be away from it soon,’’ and she 
gleamed longingly at the deep blue 
water and white sails, forming a re- 
freshing background to the interven- 
ing mas of birds and reflected heat. 

‘* And to-morrow is the last excur- 
she continued with a relieved 
air ‘* Bless the tots, how eager they 
are, but I don't wonder,” hot 
breeze blew in at the window. 

‘“Only one day out of the whole 
summer, it does seem hard, but then 
its better than none at all I suppose.” 

She leaned her head against the 
window frame and closed her eyes. 

In thought she went to the cool 
mountain resort; she could almost feel 
the fresh mountain breeze on _ her 
cheeks and the queer panting tramp- 
ling noise that drew nearer and nearer 
resolved itself into the rattle of a hay 
rigging coming home at night with its 
load of weary workmen. 

A queer, shuffling noise and a timid 
knock at the open door, failed to at- 
tract her attention, then a shrill, high 
pitched voice broke rudely upon her 
reverie, 

‘*Please mum, be 
Air woman ?” 

She opened her eyes with a start, 
mountains and rustic scenes vanished 
before this bit, very real city life. 

Two small figures, hot, tired and 
dirty, stood in the doorway. 


sion,” 


as a 
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‘*Be you the Fresh Air woman ?”’ 


repeated the older of the two, a small 


boy of eight. ‘‘Cause if you be, I 
want ter see yer on perticular business.”’ 

‘*Come on Jennie, you sit there and 
get rested,” he commanded, jerking a 
tiny girl forward, and lifting her into 
the vacant window sill. ‘‘ You just 
sit there and get cool, and I'll hold on 
tight and not let yer pitch out,” and 
he planted himself by her side and 
held onto one little bare foot. 

‘*T don't ‘spose you've got no water 
here have.you?” he asked, as the 
little head fell weakly back onto his 
shoulder. ‘‘I couldn’t find no ele- 
vator, we climbed all them stairs 
and and this is pretty high up.” 

‘*Jennie she ain't very strong ever 
since she was so awful sick in the win- 
ter and I guess she’s pretty well tuck- 
ered out,” and he gave the tumbled 
hair a caressing pat with his sweaty 


SO 


hand. 

‘““O, thank yer mum, that’s just 
fine, ain't it Jennie ?” as the secretary 
put a glass of cool water to the child’s 
lips, and wiped the flushed face with a 
damp towel. 

‘‘That’s realice water Jennie, same’s 
rich folks have all the time. Taste’s 
good, don’t it?” and he refilled the 
glass and took a long drink himself. 

‘“Well, seeing how I’ve come on 
business, I ‘spose I might as well 
begin,” he said, as the last drop of 
water was drained from the glass. 

‘‘T’ve got a ticket ter go on the ex- 
cursion to-morrer and I want one fer 
Jennie too,” and he looked inquiringly 
at the Secretary's face. 

She shook her head. 

O, but you must, he eagerly inter- 
posed. ‘‘I know the tickets is all 
gone ‘cause the lady what gave me 
mine, said so, but I knowed yer could 
manage it somehow if I’d only come 
and tell yer about it. 
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‘* You see it’s just this way, Jennie 
she ain’t never been in the country, no 
marm, not never once in all her life,” 
and he looked pityingly at the httle 
girl whose ‘all her life’ was but four 
summers. 

“The ticket lady said I couldn’t 
take her no how ‘cause the lady whose 
treat this is, said she didn’t want us 
girls—and we are younger’n eight, 
but tain’t Jennie’s fault she’s a girl, 
and too young, and she needs to go 
awful bad. 

The doctor when he comes ter see 
Miss Peters this spring, saw Jenny a 
playing in the alley, and he said ‘ that 
child ought ter go inter the country. 
She'll never live to grow up here.’”’ 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears, and 
he held the little foot closer and 
looked up ir‘o the thin child face. 

‘*Just think o’ that Miss, never ter 
grow up here, and I promised her ma 
I'd take fine care o’ her and I'm a 
trying my very best. Billy Sullivan, 
he helps too, and there’s half an hour 
just at the busy time that we call 
Jennie’s half hour, and all the papers 
we sell then, the money goes ter take 
care o’ her. 

** We just bought the caliker for that 
dress up ter Jordan, Manh’s and Mrs. 
Sullivan made it fer her. 

‘** Billy’n me'll take awful good care 
o’ her and not let her bother one bit 
if only you'll let her go—can’t yer, 
please ?” 

A whole world of longing went into 
the plea and the boy’s eager eyes 
looked steady into the Secretary's 
own. 

She turned slowly away, and went 
back to her desk, picked up a letter 
lying open there, and read the follow- 
ing sentence; 

‘*] wish it particularly understood 
that there are to be no very young 
children, none under eight, and they 
must be boys, this is to be entirely a 
boys’ day and I have prepared only 
boys’ amusements.” 

‘*You see what it says,”’ she said 
regretfully. 

The boy’s face had fallen, but there 
was a glimmer of hope as he cried— 
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‘Yes, but she didn’t know ‘bout 
this and she wouldn’t be mad if you'd 
let Jennie go, she’d just smile and say 
it’s all right, and if she didn’t, I’d just 
take Jennie way off in a corner some- 
where and let her pick grass and watch 
the bugs a-crawling, and nobody 
couldn’t object ter that, and Billy’n 
me’d go halves in our dinner and so 
she'd get something. 

**Say, can’t yer just write her a 
ticket ?’ 

‘*Can'’t you,’, echoed the baby voice 
for the first time. 

‘* Yes,”’ said the Secretary with em- 
phasis. ‘‘I can and I will, and I hope 
you'll have a lovely time,” and she 
bent down and kissed the little face 

* bad 
* 

l'wo days after the Secretary was a 
little later than usual at the office. She 
had been delayed by those errands that 
always make the last days before va- 
cation particularly trying ones, sonow 
she hurried into the building with a 
fervent hope that nothing was amiss. 

‘‘There’s a youngster up in the of- 
fice, terribly anxious to see you,” said 
the elevator boy as he banged the door 
and they started up. 

‘* He's been here since seven and he 
won't stir from the place, though he’s 
come to the elevator every time I’ve 
run up. 

‘*T spects he’s one of them fresh air 
kids. Anyhow his eyes is a shining as 
if he’s awful happy and he acts as if 
he’d got something terribly important 
to tell you. 

‘¢ There he is now!” as a tumbled 
head peered around the corner as 
the elevator stopped and the door was 
thrown back. 

‘It’s all cause you was so awful 
good ter me’n Jennie,” the boy cried 
grasping her hand and patting it as if 
it had been a child’s, then suddenly 
dropping it as if ashamed at this show 
of emotion. 

‘*You'd ought ter be tickled ’cause 
yer writ the ticket and let Jennie go 
‘cause it’s just turned out fine and now 
Jennie’s a getting a whole lot o’ country 
air, ’nough ter last her most forever. 
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Shame yer can’t bottle it up aint it, 
and let out when you need it, aint it? 
Seems if some of them smart folks 
that’s always inventing something, 
might invent that, ddn’t it? 

Well, Jennie ’n me went with the 
crowd and we did just have a scrump- 
tious time agoing out ter the place, I 
tell you. 

‘* Billy, and Jennie ’n me all set in 
ne seat, and she set next ter the win- 
low and every time she saw a cow she 

squeeled right out, she was so pleased.” 

‘*The other feller’s kinder poked fun 
t us fust, but we didn’t mind, and 

‘fore we got there, they kept a calling 
Jennie to look out of winders at 
something and they gave her peanuts 
and gum and treated her fine.” 

‘*Then when we got out ter the 

ise, Billy ’n me tried ter explain ter 
Mrs. Blake, and all the rest chimed in 

too, and she had ter hush em all up 
listen to me. ‘'N while we was 
talking a young lady come and ‘toated 
lennie off, and bye and bye she came 
riding past, a driving a little goat cart. 

And the didn’t like so many 
oys and it bolted and spillled Jennie 
ill in the dust, then Mrs, Blake picked 
her up and told us to goand takea 
walk and pick flowers.”’ 

So we went off, and somehow we 
got lost. I don’t know just how we 
ome ter do it, but o’ a sudden, I 
lidn’t know where on earth we was, 
ind there an nothing ter guide 
yer same’s there is here, cause there 
wan’t no cops ter tell yer the way, and 
no commarter go to ter get started 
straight from. 

Country’san awful place ter get lost 
n, seems ter me. One field looks just 
ike another and the is pretty 
near all alike, too. 

Well, we come across a man and he 
told me ter go up ter his house and get 
rested and so we did. And his wife 
gave us great pieces of gingerbread. — 
And t’wan’t no bake house stuff either. 
She buttered it real thick, too, and 
got a pitcher o’ milk and made us drink 
all we could and she said Jennie 

needed ter live on that kind er stuff 
and play out in the dirt. 
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I told her there was plenty o’ dirt 
in Boston and she was pretty well used 
ter it, but she didn’t get very much 
milk there, and then she made me tell 
the whole story, all about Jennie ever 
since she was born. And she held Jen- 
nie on her lap allthe time, and she cried 
some, and pretty soon the man come 
in, and she took the dishes out and 
they whispered together a long time and 
then when they come back, they said 
how they guessed they’d keep Jennie a 
month or so if I’d let ’em, and maybe 


fer good and always, they’d see how 
things went. 
Ain't that just too fine fer any- 


thing ?” and the boy’s eyes shone with 
gladness and there was a triumphant 
ring in his voice. 


‘‘Well. yer bet I consented, and 
then the whole four of us drove back 
ter Mrs. Blake’s, and we found ’em 


terribly upset and they thought all 
sorts o’ dreadful things had happened 
to Just's if I wan't big enough 
ter take care myself and Jennie, too! 

We had a fine time all the rest o’ the 
day and Jennie she stayed and played 
with us, and then she went down ter 
the station to see us off. 

Then ‘twas pretty tough when I had 


us, 


to say good bye.” 

Here the boy's voice grew husky and 
something drowned the brightness of 
his eyes. 

‘*] hope yer don’t think that I wasn’t 
glad she stayed,”’ he said looking 
wistfully at the Secretary. 

‘*’Cause I was dreadful pleased, 
only Billy he looked solemn too and 
when Jennie come ter kiss us good bye, 
it did make me feel kind er lonesome 
ter think I shouldn’t see her everyday. 

But I aint an everlasting kid, now I 
don’t want yerter think,” and he nodded 
his head emphatically as if to con- 
vince himself of the fact. 

‘* Billy "n me set up pretty late last 
night a talking it over and we both 
’greed we was glad, and now we're a 
going ter swear off smoking cigarettes 
and save the money ter go out and see 
her once in a while. Mrs. Haywood 
said we could and I'd just like ter see 
Jennie a getting plump and rosy, 
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wouldn’t you now? ‘Most likely she’s nie far out in the country rode laugh- 

a playing out in the hay now, and it’s ing on the big load of hay, pelted the 

all a owing ter you.” driver with tiny handfuls of the fra 
And the boy turned a grateful face grant grass—nor thought of the ill 

toward the Secretary. smelling alley that was part of the 
And true to his thought, little Jen- former life. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
BY WARNER WILLIS FRIES. 


My dear, lost love of the happy days gone by, 

Memory’s chiming bells I sadly hear; 

My heart repeats their echoes ere they di 
This is your birthday, dear! 


The shadows that obscured the vanished past 
Are turned to rainbows by my tear dimmed sight, 
Again I hold my treasures bright, so fast 

That all the world is light. 


Once more we walk together hand in hand, 
Faith rises from her tomb to be our guide; 
A golden glory covers all the land, 

And Hope is by our side. 


O love! I know it is an idle dream, 

To-morrow I shall wake to bitter tears; 

We cannot span the gulf that lies between 
Us and our vanished years. 


My heart goes out to yours across the waste, 

Renewing all the tender claims of old; 

The strands of pain our lives have interlaced 
Are changed to strands of gold. 


In other paths your footsteps wander now, 

Yet not beyond the footfalls of my soul; 

Oblivion now hides each broken vow 
Where Lethe’s waters roll. 


Yet though we walk together love, to-day, 
The clouds that came between us have not flown, 
To-morrow they will gather o’er our way, 

And I shall walk alone. 


Oh, when with breaking heart I say farewell, 

And this sweet vision of a day is o’er, 

May angels guide and keep you safe and well, 
Through all the days in store! 
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“Every season, from the time I was two years old, I suffered Z 

t dreatifully from erysipdlas, which kept growing worse until my Z 
_|hands were almost useless. The bones softened so they would 
S bend, and several of my fingers are now crooked from this cause. 

On my hand I carry large scars, which, but for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla z 
E would: be sores. Eight bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 1 me, sos 
that’ I have had no return of the disease for more than’ twenty 
years. The first bottle seemed to reach the spot and a persistent 


use of it has perfected the cure.”"—O. C. DAVIS, Wautoma, Wis. 








- 
las LIVER. STOMACH AND > BOWEL ELS TAKE ) 


I AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS] 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLDS FAIR CG) 
Made by Dred. CAYER & CO. Lowell, Iilass. USA. 
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roo CONSIDERATE. 


Pat Hooligan, while slating the roof 
of one of our highest buildings, lost 
his footing and fell. 

Over and over he went until within 
25 feet of the pavement, when he struck 
a telegraph wire and managed to grasp 
it, first with one hand, then with both. 

‘*Hang on for your life, Pat!” 
shouted his fellow workmen, and the 
bystanders rushed to the nearest dwell- 
ing for a mattress. 

Pat held on for a few seconds, when 
suddenly, with a cry of ‘‘ Sthand from 
undher!” he dropped and lay senseless 
in the street. 

Whisky was used, and Pat finally 
came to. 

When asked why he didn’t hold out 
longer, he feebly replied: 

‘*Oi was afraid the wire’d break!” 

He recovered. 

HE DIDN'T CATCH ON. 

‘*May I—may I kiss those ruby 
lips?” 

‘* Sir! Do not think of such a think 
for one moment!” 

‘* Well, I—I could hardly help ask- 
ing. I beg your —”’ 

‘* Don’t you think, Mr. Hoppy, that 
one moment is up by this time?” 

PUZZLED HIM. 


‘*T don’t see why I lose so many 
places,”’ said Jimmie the ex-office boy. 
®.‘‘Dey aint a smarter kid on de 
block dan me. Dey ain't a single one 
of ’em kin smoke a cigarette and 
whistle at de same time like I kin.” 

ONE TRUE ADMIRER. 

‘¢Mr. Timmins,” said the old fash- 
ioned girl, ‘‘I hope you are not an ad- 
mirer of the new woman.” 

‘*QOh, but I am,” confessed Tim- 
mins, ‘‘Sheis good for at least three 
jokes and a poem every week.”’ 


KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 


‘* That’s the seventh time this morn- 


ing,”’ said the shoe merchant as a cus 


tomer left the store, ‘‘that you told 
me in a tone of voice that couldn’t es- 


cape being overheard that a womar 
reminded you of ‘ Trilby.’’ 
‘** Yes,” replied the new clerk, ‘‘ and 


that’s the seventh woman that I've sold 


a pair of shoes to.” 
A REAL SAVING, 

The Lady Shopper—What ? Pay $5 
for a lamp like that ? It’s outrageous, 
and I won't pay it. 

The Astute Salesman—You forget, 
madam, that the price has been re- 
duced to $4.99. 

The Lady Shopper (reaching for her 
purse)—Oh, very well then. I'll take 
it. 

NO DOUBT ABOUT IT, 
inquired 


‘*Do you play by note?” 
one of the summer residents of Blue 
ville of the violinist of ‘* Berry Corners’ 
orchestra,’’ which had been discours- 
ing ear piercing strains at a lawn 
party. 

‘* Niver a note do Oi play by, sorr,” 


replied Mr. Flaherty, mopping his 
heated brow with a handkerchief of 
sanguinary hue. 

** Ah, by ear then ?” said the sum- 
mer resident, with a smile of gracious 
interest. 

‘*Nivver an ear hilps me, yer honor,” 
responded Mr. Flaherty, returning his 
handkerchief to his capacious pocket. 

‘*Indeed! May I ask how you- 
what you do play by then ?” persisted 
the inquirer. 

‘*By main strin’th, be jabbers,” 
said Mr. Flaherty, with a weary air, 
as he plunged his ancient instrument 
into its green bag, ‘‘An its moighty 
dry wurrk an that’s truth, sorr.” 
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FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


This remarkable dentifrice may be described as a PURE TRANSPARENT 
LIQUID, delightfully perfumed, a few drops of which applied to the tooth-brus! 
and rubbed on the teeth, produces a most agreeable foam, which penetrates al! 
the interstices of the teeth, and cleanses the mouth in a refreshing and pleasant 


SOZODONT 


renders discolored teeth white by its use, and the BREATH DERIVES FRA 
GRANCE from its aroma 


The gums become rosier and harder under its opera 


tion, and @ sensation of perfect cleanliness of the teeth and mouth is produced 
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The Mother’s Reliance. 


If your druggist hasn't it on sale, send 10 cents for sam- 
ple can to WooLaicu & Co., Mfrs., PaLwer, Mass. 








Unprincipled 
Dealers 


Advertise and sell ordinary Cheviots and 
Storm Serges, for Dresses, as RAIN PROOF 


Before buying test their statement by pouring water 
on their goods. Probably it will not hold water five mio- 
utes before absorption commences 


THEN TEST ANY FABRIC 
STAMPED ON THE BACK 


‘MLUETIE” 


YOU WILL°BUY NO OTHER. 
PLUETTE is not injured by Rain, Salt Water, Mud 


wr Dust 
For sale by all large retailers in large cities, 
found, write to 


If not 


THE PLUETTE COMPANY. 


476 Broome St., New York. 


THE [PETERSON 
MAGAZINE 


Second Installment of 





A New Life of Washington in the July Number. 


Of all Newsdealers, toc a Copy. 
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GOOD: 
srneaaenssesanesee D03000@ 
$ «6ACRUISE |St. } 
” World Party 5 
4 ve THe Starts Oct. 8 6 
x Write for a 
io] . < 
6 Particulars. 3 
v ? 
. ————— ay 
© o) 
© By specially chartered steamer, “ Friesland” (7,116 tons 6 
6 January 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda. Gibraltar, Malaga 6 
@& Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo ; 10 days in Palestine 
xX RBeyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, Nice > 

only 9600 and up, excursions, fees, etc., included Organ: ? 

ized and accompanied by F.C. Clark, ex-U. 8. Vice-Consul @ 

at Jerusalem. Ocean tickets all lines. 30 parties to Eu 6 

. rope. Send for Tourist Gazette ") 
< 

2 F.C. CLARK, Tourist AcENT, 9 
9 111 Broadway, New York, Official Agent for Pennsylvania 
6 and Erie Railroads, General Agent in the U. 8. for Great 
3 Northern Railway of England, London Branch, 2? Charing 5 
s Cross; Paris, 1 Rue Auber; Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beyrout, etc é 
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DDD DUD CCH 
v YOU HAVE SEEN 


V V, 
¥ DOZZONI SY 
Yi POWDER ¥ 


. ° 
X advertised for many pom but have X 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do "8 
Ky not know what an IDEAL COM- ols 
PLEXION POWDER IS. > 


A] POZZONI’S PA 


A besides being an acknowledged "2 
A beautifier, has many refreshing uses. AN 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, — 53 
AN tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; AN 
fact it is a most delicate and iin 52 
A A 


ble protection to the face during hot A 


A weather. A 


It is sold everywhere. A 
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ADVETTISEMENTS 





(asteria 


For Infants and Children, 
Castoria promotes Digestion, and over- 


comes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diar- 
rhoea, and Feverishness. Thus the child is rendered 
healthy and its sleep natural, Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 





*Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 

superior to any prescription known to me. 
H. A. Arcuer, M.D., 
111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“From personal knowledge and observation I can say that Cas- 
toria is an excellent medicine for children, acting as a laxative and 
relieving the pent-up bowels and general system very muc h. Many 
mothers have told me of its excellent effect upon their children.” 

Dr. G. C. Oscoop, Lowell, Mass. 

* For several years I have recommended ‘Castoria,’ and shall 
always continue to do so as it has invariably produced beneficial 
results.” Epwin F. Parpes, M. D., 

z2sth Street and 7th Ave., New-York City. 

“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and its merits so well 
known that it seems a work of supererogation to endorse it. Few 
are the intelligent families who do not kee B astoria within easy 

” ~ 
reach. CarLos Martyn, D. D., New-York City. 


A GRAND OFFER:: 


Every Lady now has the pepeqsuaity 
of trying the merits of 


Mime. fl. Ruppert’s Face Bleach 


Mme. A. Ruppert says: “I know there are pony 
ladies who would like to try the merits of my FACE 
BLEACH, but on account of the price, which is $2 per 
bottle, or 8 bottles for $5, have had some hesitancy i 
spendi that amount to convince themselves of its great 
value. Therefore, during the coming month, I will depart 
from my usual custom and offer to all a trial bottle, suffi 
cient to show that it is all I claim for it, for 25 cts. per 
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bottle. 
or silver and I will 
bottle, securely 
observation, all 
— Mme, A. 
veen before the 
teen years as the 
plexion Specialist 
8 8 more for 
than the hun 
sands of letters 
from suffering 
what wonders 
done for them. 
in her art and 
ently at the head, 
sands of imitators 
competitor. 


harmless and wholly invisible. 


for Mme. R: 
It alone is wo 


, 


In every case of Freckxies, Pimples, BLackmeaps. Tan, 
SaLtowness, Moth, Eczema, etc., it isa SURE CURE. It 
does not cover up but is purely a skin medicine. perfectly 


If you live outside the city, send 25 cts. in stamps 


send you a trial 
packed, free from 
charges pre 
Ruppert has now 
ublic for eigh 
jreatest Com- 
which fact alon 
her Face Bieacu 
dredsof thou 
she has received 
women, telling 
Face Bizacn has 
She is the pioneer 
stands pre-emin 
having had thou 
but not a single 


Call or send 6 cts. postage 


s beok, HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


its ‘weight in gold to any woman, 


MME A. RUPPERT, 
Dep't. D. W. 


6 EAST 14m STREET, 


NEW YORK 





LABEL THE LITTLE ONES. 


The anxiety often caused by the wandering 
away of a little child from his usual surround- 
ings or his being separated from his parents 
in a crowd is made necessarily interesting by 
the fact that he usually carries with him no 
certain means of identification. To label 
him with his full name and address would be 
so simple a precaution that it is surprising 
that if is not a universal practice. We brand 
our cattle, punch cabilistic characters in the 
web feet of our fowls, engrave dog collars 
and scrupulously tag umbrellas and bunches 
of keys, while we give scarcely a passing 
thought to what would happen to our little 
teddlers and ourselves should they stray into 
unknown streets or meet with some accident 
in the domain of strangers. 

In the customary marking of under-gar- 
ments with indelible ink it would be but little 
more trouble to use the full name instead of 
initials, and on our outer garments a con- 
venient place should be selected—say the in- 
side of the collar band or the edge of the 
sleeve—where the full address coukd be 
placed. If every one who may happen to 
read this would adopt this plan and recom- 
mend it to others, there would be at once a 
beginning which might go far toward estab- 
lishing a universal custom the usefulness of 
which would seem to be beyond question. 


GOOD HORSE SENSE IN BURROS. 


The Mexican burros ascertain where to dig 
for water by closely observing the surface of 
the ground. We had found in an arroyoa 
sufficient quantity of water to make coffee 
when we observed three burros searching for 
water. They passed several damp places, 
examining the ground closely, when the 
leader halted near us and commenced to paw 
a hole in the dry, hot sand with his right 
forefoot. After awhile he used his left fore- 
foot. Having dug a hole something over a 
foot in depth, he backed out and watched it 
intently. To our surprise, it soon commenced 
to fill with water. Then he advanced and 
took a drink and stepped aside, inviting, | 
think, the others to take a drink. At all 
events they promptly did so and then went 
away, when we got down and took a drink 
from their well. The water was cool and re- 
freshing—much better, in fact, than we had 
found for many a day. There is no witch- 
craft about the Mexican burros, but they 
have good horse sense. 

SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN is prevalent 
at all seasons of the year, but can be avoided 
largely when they are properly cared for. 
‘‘Infant Health” is the title of a valuable 
pamphlet accessible to all who will send ad- 
dress to the N, Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y 
City. 
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BEEN SICK? 


bor and I have dreamed that we were trying to 

run away from something and our strength 
gave out at the critical moment, our legs refused to 
carry us, and when we tried to crawl on our hands 
and knees we always slipped back and commenced 
to fall, fall, fall. Nothing tosave us! We grasped 
and clutched, the branch broke, the abyss yawned 
below us, and above, a star, like a ball of fire, came 
nearer and nearer. The weakness was horrible 
and the struggle for life so fearful that we awoke 
in the quiet peace of our room, caught our breath, 
and the sense of security, strength and will power 
came like heaven to a soul in torment. 


THE CONVALESCENT 
—————— 


feels this sense of weakness, and the disease, which 
has left him wholly unable, without help, to fight 
his way back to pertect health and full recovery, 
seems like a fiend who jeers and points to the 
shattered constitution and broken-down spirits. 
Nature unaided, like truth, may rise again, but 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, the ‘Best’’ Tonic 
will set every spring of health in action, build up 
the battlements of the body by feeding and nourish- 
ing every fibre of the physical system, and send the 
rich blood through the veins. 

Ah, but that is not all. 

It will calm the mind and nerves, give you w2l/ 
power, destroy the frightful sense of weakness and 
dispel your fear. This is half the battle, and the 
wonderful strength-giving qualities of the Malt will 
fight the rest. Ask your physician if this is not 
true, and he will say ‘‘ Yes’? with emphasis. 

“The result of the use of *‘ Best’ Tonic was eminently satis- 
factory. Although I found it adapted to all cases of debility, in 
the emactation consequent upon protracted wasting diseases, 
in tardy convalescence and in the general debility of advanced 
age, it is indeed a tonic par excellence.’’—R. Frank C. Browne, 


Rilmiimiuls M. D., Riverside. R. I. 


FIVE LITTLE BOOKS 


OF BREWING wancoon neavest agaress, PABST... milwaukee 


WORTH READING 


_BEGINSWITHEGYT | RSE eae 
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FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET AND BATH. 


HIGHEST QUALITY OF ALL rm 
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Columbia 
7 Bicycles 


~D 


THE STANDARD FOR ALL 
| 


AVE you feasted your eyes upon the 
beauty and grace of the 1895 Co 
= 4 Have you tested and 

compared them with all others? Only 


its proud title of 


And the 


the Columbia justifies 
the Standard for the 
price is but 


c-100- 


POPE MFG. CO., 


World. 


Hartford,Conn. yt 
| 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, — fi, aod 
SAN FRANCISCO, £s : 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO 


AN ART CATALOGUE of these famous 
wheels and of Hartfords, $90 $60 
$50, free at any Columbia Agency, 


or mailed for two 2-cent stamps 
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The chic flaring 
skirts are bound 
with the 

Redfern Bias 

Corded Velvet, 

the richest and 
most durable 

Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
made. 
« 
A set of the "S.H, & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the ictest Parisian costumes with Booklet on ‘How to 


Bind the Dress Skirt,” mailed for 10 cents in sta mps 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 600, N. Y. 


“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best, 








PERSONAL 


Contact witha cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap night and morning i 
hot water, rinsed off with cold, wi 
do wonders for the skin, scalp ané 
complexion. 


Druggists sell it. A book on Dermatology 


with every cake 





John H. Woodbury’s offices for the treatment of Facial Rlee 
ishes and Skin Diseases are as follows: 127 West 42d St., New Y 
Building, Chicago Union Trust Building, St. Louis 
>.0.D.on approval at faa d) 
Warranted Syrs. No money in advance 
, 
first class goods that are guaranteed to 2 as repr 
sented. Any style and price up to $86.2 pat 
Valuable present with each carriage. Catalogue Free. Addres 
NATIONAL MERCHANDISE SUPPLY CO. 


11 Winter St., Boston; 1218 Walnut St., Philade;phia; Champ 
Comer FROM THE PACTORY 
enorm profits ji dea 
Why Pay yy at, Ber 
on approva! and if not asgepresented costs you 
Dept.C 37, 243-253 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lb 





pun by Dr. Hays’ i EALTH. Remo 
ruff, scalp humors. Does not stain ski 


GRAY or FADED HAin RESTORED wo youthful color a 


or linen. Ton 


ts 50c. 
HAYS’ KILL CORNS kills Corns, Warts, &c. No pain, Warrantet 





AS WELD. as 
REAUTIFIES THE SKIN 
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'S (he little things that make life either a Sorrow or a Joy. 


soapine 


e thing—a fine powder, but you've no idea how it smootns the rough places of washday and housecleaning. The 
st a slic ate fabrics and linens cleaned with it beautifully and without injury. It matters not what the color of the goods 
Asa bleacher it is peerloss. For dishwashing it is unsurpassed ; in aot. it is the housewife's friend, a faithful one 
t will lessen her toil greatly. 


<ENDALL MFG. CO., Providence, R. I. 


WHALE on every package. 
Established 1827. 


CURED without medicipe. 
ON YOUR SUMMER OUTING =22==_> | ARALYSIS Seer 
% 





and Dro easily cured. 
b For a valuable book FREE 
to all, address DR. C. I. THACHER, 
1401 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





BONBONS, Rcbiaves 
863 ee eae NEW YORK. FREE Sample Tube 


of.. 
sateen yyy Acre Dr. Tarr’s Creme 


Dentifrice %<=* »pe. 


ceipt of 2-cent 
j . Bieyeles, Sewing Machines, Buggies, Harness, stamp It preserves Fy ote Ny pre- 
—_ barm& Hiacksmith Tools, Engines, ‘Rollers Milis vents decay, perfumes the breath. 
4 | Seales of all Varieties and 1000 ether Articles, More economical than powder or 
Lists Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO. Chieago, ML liquid. Full size tube at all drug- 

gists, 5c. DR. W. TARR 
Dept. A, 146 STaTE ST., Co1caGco. 











Woran’ S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVA- 

NIA. The 46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 1895. 

MENNEN’S Borated Taicum A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory and Clinical Work. 


TO | L ET POW D E R Ciara MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 


Be sure to get “ Mennen’s” 


cnoonseo ev wianeer meric @ FRESTORE YourR EvesicHT 
AUTHORITIES. A SKIN TONIC Cataracts, Scars or Films can be absorbed. Paralyzed Nerves res- 
oaitivel lieves Chafed Ski tored. Diseased Eyes or Lids cured. A Home Treatment; “No 
Prickly Heat, Bunt = - - ia risk." Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet free. 
cK 7 ) ° a. J hia 
Eczema and kindred troubles. De- THE EYE, Glens Falls, New York 
lightful after ye Makes the 
skin smooth and healthy and beau- 
tifies the complexion. Por infants Nv RS W | N SLOW’ § SOOTHING 
and adults. At druggists or by ‘ yYRUP 
mail, 25 cents. Send for FREE - FOR CHILDREN TEETHING - 
sample (name this paper). For sale by all Druggists. 25 Cents a bottle. 
GERHARD aaa co. 
WARK, N 
wae sn ee My original method $2. 100 page book 
3eeees weeee ‘HYPNOTIS 10c. One on Personal Magnetism 10c. 
Prof. Anderson, A. M. 6, Masonic Temple, Chic 


























T. FELIX Couns tps OKIENTAL CREAM, 
“on MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples Freckles, AIR@REMOVED 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
) eases, and every blemish 
on beauty, and defies Permanently, restand branch, in 6 minetes, without pein, 
detection. It has stood ey tg Moe Pilla Selvene. Pa 
the test of 48 years, particulars, 6c. Wileox Speeifie Co., Phila, 
and is so harmless we 
taste it to be sure it is . 
properly made. Accept The SES tn —_— 
no counterfeit of similar Se a 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre nd for 100- e illustrat- 
said to a lady of the haut- py mre ge 
ton (o pam): 28 Oo. 25 & 11th St, Philadelphia, Pu. 
, you ladies will use them, - 

i recommend ‘Gouraud's 


Cream’ as the least harm- NESS & Head Noises Entirely Cured 
ful of all the Skin — by Peck’s Invisible TusuLAR Ear Cusu- 
rations." For sale by tons. Whispers heard. Comfortable, 
all ~~ and Fancy | self-adjusting. Successful where all remedies fail. Illus 
ods dealers in the U. S., Canadas and rope. trated k and proofsfree. Address F, HISCOX, 853 Broad- 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. ' way, New York. 
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' EIGHT PAPER DOLLS 


FOR ONE WRAPPER OF 


AMS PEPSIN TUTTI-FRU 


Send us Two two-cent stamps for postage. These dolls have changeable 
heads. No two dolls dressed alike. 

Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ADAMS & SONS CO. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Double Width.) 


Narrow and inferior goods are being sold as ““Fayetra 
Sirx. The intelligent shopper wants what she is paying 
for. So we caution you to look for “FayreTTa” = 

es 


on the selvedge and to see that the goods are 48 inc 


ARS DEE ALE wide 
ADIES, If you have superfiuo 


WE PAY $5.00 to $190 a 1000 for all kinds News 
paper Clippings & Addresses. Particu 
lars for stamp. News Clipping Co. Dep't AK 304 W. 139th St, N.Y 


send for new information how to remove It easily 

H WwW Write to us and we wi.: | and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
0 tell you all about it. Porwenpondencecon Stentielin plain sealed envelo 

Others have done it, socan you. | N. PERRY, box 93, Oak Park, Ill. 


Or, if you want to save time by | Say you saw this in Arthur's Home Magazine. 
going to a Good School, say 80, 


and we will tell you about that. | 

THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM | TOOTH 
is the ——. — Learn 
no other. So A re 
The Phonographic Institute Co, Si! FAR THE uns! 


| dentifrice; antiseptic—harmless—effective. No soapy taste 
CINCINNATI, O. crial will make you its lasting friend. Substitutes are not’a 
jood.” All druggists or by mail Be. OU. H. Strong & Co., Chicaga 


MRS. GRAHAM'S | FXCESSIVE SWEATING of the }4 
CUCUMBER ano | Ea ceprnrest sre Package an mak 
ELDER FLOWER gig | te Laszarette Remedy Co., Unadilla, B. } 


CREAM... BFA " Fy 
Not only aciear and brilliantCOM- 

| * PLEXION but must also have a perfectiy 

developed BUST. To attain and retain 


After using it daily for three months your skin wi!! be beauty’ chief charm,a perfect BUST, you 


- pink, ae and Lyelvesy, as clear and plump as the most must ¢ nsulta specialist. No matter how 
skin. It is not an artificial cosmetic. It | severeyo case « rite me,I willhelpyou 


[at aw - My famous French Remedy is guar 
ishes the skin b E LN A RQ anteed to Develop the BUST from 
ea, permane tly remove ne rink'es, and fills os 









































wsin Face, Throat & Neck. 
ts and agents, or sent anywhere by express, will ositively cure every case of nh! cles, E CREME 
AMPLE size bottle and handsome book, | sand any disco! ~ation of the complexion. Price Pi 


1,” sent postpaid for 5 2-cent stamps. er’ ottle. Sample prepaid.25c. Pamphieton * The Per- 
“y ection of Face Soe Form,” Sent FREE to all. Address, 


NTS wanted. Very liberal terms. | nt \ 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1424 Michigan Av., Chicago. MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 
1208 Chestuut Street, + + Philadelphia, Pa 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
QOLD MEDAL PARI® EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAC 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Big < Perfect @ 
in every particular. Leading \ 
Dealers everywhere sell them 


Ali 





We alse make a complete line of a ©: CENTRE 


2) Gas and Electric Light Fixtures, 7 DRAUGKT 
9, ™ i eee ae (PERFECT 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co, ERIneN- \\ COMBUSTIO 
NEWYORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. RIGHTESy 
Send for our Little Bock, giving more information. 3 4) LIGHT. 


WRINCING DRY ¢ 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls, When you buy 

wringer insist on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AME iL 

CAN WRINGER CO... the largest manufacturers of Wringers and melis 

inthe world. $2,500,000 capital. Seeour name and warrant — 

on rolls, Books of useful wringer information FREE. Address 99 Chasabers Street, New York, 
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High 


7 
énseBicycles 
an a anywhere 

Saving you 


g20 +“ $10.90 
Latest models, wood or steel ste, pneumatic tires; weight 17 
¢ » 30 Iba; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W.VanBuren St. 138,Chicago 


MEN: WOMEN 


Taughtto make Crayon Pertratits in spare hours at 
= ir homes by a —-4u copyrighted method. bet 9 — 


be furni shed work by m AY 
of EARN $8 TO $i6 A WEEK. Se‘, 


PrP, German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell direct to the consumer at 


> wholesale prices. Ship anywhere CANCER 2 Toeen @ CURED: ” mae, 
aed a \/>» for examination beforesale. Every | 3 
thing warranted. : | Treatmenteither AT HOME oratmy bee 


KAA 100 styles of Carriages, 90 styles of fectsa radical cure. A6 weeks Home Treatment for $10 
“x 2 Harness, Saddles, Fly Nets, etc. 











5 a Send 4c. in stamps, postage on Dr. C. H. Mason, Chatham, N. Y.: 
* 20 Concord Wagon $29.10. 112 page catalogue. Dear Sir—I wish to state what your remedy has 
w. eLKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO., | one for ae  heaneee 9) was cancer of . a | 
Pp } preast, and pronounced incurable en egan 
RATT, Secretary. ELKHART, IND. treatment I was emaciated and weak, but grew 
strong fast, and my cure is now perfect. 
I would urge any afflicted with cancer to try your | 


| remedy and am sure they will get relief. 
L | Mv disease was malignant, and had returned after 
t previous removal. Mrs. G. H. Adams, 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH Cor. Ford and Spring Av., Troy, N. Y. 
S: spoken fluently by ten weeks’ home study. Consultation or advice by mail, free. For full infor 


he Rosenthal Method,” a radical departure mation and references or testimonials, write to or cal! ou 
from old methods. Booklet free. PoLYGLOT Book Co., CHICAGO. Cc. H. MASON, M. D., Chatham, N. 
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The Lake Park Region 


If you are not able to bear the expense OF ALL 
of a trip to the Yellowstone Park PLACES ON EARTH 


this year, go to the LAKE Z 
PARK REGION of FOR AN OUTING THIS SUMMER 


Minnesota and enjoy 


anew experience 


=" - Yellowstone 


Write to 


ys Park takes the lead 





Alaska 


MEANS 


2200 


: 
miles 
OF 
THE GRANDEST 
MOUNTAIN AND 
ICE SCENERY 
IN THE WORLD 


VIEWED FROM STEAMER 
DECK 


IN YELLOWSTONE PARE 


cS Send SIX CENTS in stamps to me and receive the NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD’S new tourisi book, called ‘‘SKETCHES OF WON- 


ERLAND.”’ 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn 
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“Go ye and look upon that land, 
That far, vast land that few behold, 
That old, old land which men call new, 


That land as old as time is old.”’ 


nee oe aoe See veers 


LOSSES ES ESSE 





IN 


PYRAMID 
PARK 


ALONG 


THE —___ een 


LITTLE 
MISSOURI 
RIVER 


NAVAN 
The words of Joaquin MILLER above ee 
juoted well apply to this strange, unconven- 


ional land in NortuH Dakota. The train 
winds through it, affording many views of I] Ell] 


he BUTTES, CLIFFS, PYRAMIDS, etc., that are 


“Shetohes of Wonderiand Paci 
il tell more about it, and will be sent fer hallioad 


CENTS. 





CHAS. S. FEE 


GEN. Pass. AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. SMMBMMMMMMMA 
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| Men’s Jean Drawers | 


Perfect Fitting and Unsurpassed for Wear. 


| 
These are the features that 
place the “ Paragon Panta- 
loon-Fitting Jean Drawers" 
beyond competi ion: 
The best quality jean, 
Accurately cut, 
Full sizes, 
Reinforced seat, 
Felled seams, 
Made in our workrooms, 
Finished with pearl but- 
tons and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 
We have all sizes from 28 to 44 inch waist meas- 
ure and five lengths of inseam—every part is cut 


in exact proportion. Sent, postage free, to any 
address for 


61 Cents Psi. 


Money returned if the garments are not satis- 
factory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 





Cant eeehew 
you dolt. 


(S068 West Vac Bar is 





9 for RUGS or ROBES. son Soft 
We Il tan your skins, light, moth-proof Get ow 
tan circular. e make Frisian, Coon and Galloway COAK 
and ROBES. If your dealer don’t keep them get catalogy 
fromus Liberal discounts to early purchasers. 

The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Box 21, Rochester, N.Y 





AT HALF PRICE 
“BUDS AND BLOSSOMS’ 


A collection of selected poems Handsomely boun 
in cloth, Embossed gold side stamp. Reguls 
price, $1.00. A fewcopies left at soc. each, postpaii 


PENFIELD BROS., 109 5TH Ave., New Yor: 








| CHILDREN 


For Children While Teeth 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Firry Years by Muituions of 
Moraers for their CotLpREN WHILE TEETHING, with Per- 
rect Success. It Soornes the Cxur_p, Sorrens the Gus, 
Atuays all Pars; Cures Winp Conic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarraaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


Cutting Their 


Twenty-five, Cents a Bottle 





PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


PLEASURE TOURS.... 


UNDER THE ESCORT OF A TOURIST 
AGENT AND CHAPERON 


A more delightful summer outing cannot be planne 
than that covered by the 


TOURS TO THE NORTH 


Leaving Philadelphia, in Special Parlor Cars 
JULY 16 AND AUGUST 20 


FOR A TWO-WEEKS' TRIP, VISITING 
Watkins Glen Niagara Falls Thousand Islané 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence 
Quebec Montreal Au Sable Chasm 
Lakes Champlain and George 
Saratoga 
Highlands of the Hudson 
Covering every necessary expense from New York 
RATE Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, $i 


and Harrisburg 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Special trains for Niagara Falls will leave Phi 
delphia July 18, August 1 and 15, September q 
October 8th. Leave Washington and Balt 
July 25, August 8 and 22, September 7, Oct ber § 

Round Trip Tickets, $10,.Good for Ten Days 


ASBURY PARK *":,. NEW JERSEY COA 


Fast trains with parlor cars from New York a 
Philadelphia for Asbury Park, Long Branch, #@ 
other noted resorts on the New Jersey coast. 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to To 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 860 Fulton § 
Brooklyn; 205 Washington Street, Boston; or Room ® 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. 
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A Scientific Certainty in the Cure 
of Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Heartburn, Biliousness, Dizziness and 
other troubles that come from disor- 
dered stomach, liver or intestines. 


€ tcc ice ‘—s 
anished by Ripans Tabules, 
, ’ 


LCERATED MOUTH, 
sually caused by 
pset stomach, take the 


nfailing remedy, Ripans Tabufes, 


OSS OF APPETITE, 


+ 
You'll Never Forget the Name. 
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BARBOUR "BR Ss. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE FOR 


Summer N eaework 


Barbour’s Prize Heetiowert Series No. 3. 

UCH VALUABLE and recent information abo 
Lace-Making, Embro sidery and all kinds of Needle 
work is contained in Barbour’s Prize Needlew ork 

No. ? rk pages, profuse illustrated wi 
sketches of wor The! ull of pr al suggestions 
It will be sent to any address on receipt of 10 conte. 

that all your Linen Thread 
e See carries the above Trade-Mark. i 
THE BARBOUR BROS. COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. St.Louis. San Francisco 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


URE, HICH CRADE 


sy (0002S and Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


+ NDUSTRIL F000 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Prowess, 
no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERIWUERE 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





IVORY 
SOAP 


44 
99%co PURE. 
When you pack for the sea shor 

or the mountains, fill a tray of yout 
trunk with Ivory Soap.and require 
your laundress ‘to use it. Light 
summer garments should be washed 
only with pure white soap. 


WE ProoTer & Gamaie Oo., Oin'ts 








The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age, 2 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
3] e weeds a remedy that cures every 

ind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 7 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for k. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs oe atecee » causes 
shooting pains, e passing 
through them; the same with the Live 
‘or Bowels. This is caused by the,ducts 
being stopped, and always di ina 
week after takingit. Read the 

If the stomach is fou! or bilious’it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. q 

No change of diet ever nec 
the best you can get, and 


. Ea 

of t 

Doss, one tabieneaae in water at bed 
Druggists. 


time. Sold by all 








Ce DIANAC 





